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pioneers. The pioneers chose the best natural roures. 

These routes today offer not only great natural geographic 

} advantages for the flow of travel and commerce but also 
: inspiring traditions, glorious scenery and the finest of 
e modern railway service. (Only Southern Pacific offers chore 

of four great routes for transcontinental travel 


Sourwenn Pacirc Lines follow the trails blazed by the 
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—only Southern Pacific return ano th er 


offers the choice of 14 trains daily. Through sleepers 


San Francisco to the Pacific North- 





four great routes 


When you go East this summer buy 
a roundtrip ticket that is round. If 
you go via a northern or central 
route, return through the South. In 
most cases the cost is no more than 


directly East and back. 


To go one way, return another, is 
Southern Pacific’s invitation to a 
richer travel experience. You dis- 
cover a new United States. You add 
variety and contrast. Each of 
Southern Pacific’s pioneer routes 
holds its own treasures of legend, 
great cities and scenic beauty. 

Over the four great routes course 


to principal cities. Choose from 
these: 

SUNSET RouTE: San Francisco 
and Los Angeles; the Apache Trail ; 
El Paso with a glimpse of Old Mex- 
ico; across Texas and Louisiana to 
New Orleans; thence by rail or 
steamship to New York. GOLDEN 
STATE RoutTE: The direct line from 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San 
Diego to Chicago, via El Paso and 
Kansas City. OVERLAND ROUTE 
(Lake Tahoe Line ), shortest across 
the center of the continent, through 
the picturesque gold country of ’49 
days, over the Sierra Nevada, cross- 
ing Great Salt Lake by rail — via 
Omaha to Chicago. SHASTA ROUTE: 


west past Mt. Shasta, through a set- 
ting of rivers and sparkling lakes. 
Thence East by northern lines. 
You'll find every convenience 
known to train travel on these 
leaders: ‘‘Sunset Limited,’ “Golden 
State Limited,” ‘Overland Limited” 
and “Cascade.” Rooms en suite, if 
desired; barber, valet, bath, ladies’ 
maid, club car, ladies’ lounge. 


Southern 
Pacific 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
65 Market St., San Francisco 
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4 
June is a month of sunshine and happiness . . . a month 
that belongs to youth and to the celebration of the dreams 
of youth. Could there be a more delightful way of wish- 
ing the great adventure well . . . or of paying homage 
to the adventure that has succeeded . . . than a gift of 
lucent glass? 

The transparent beauty of Fostoria has a breath-taking 
charm peculiar to itself . . . perhaps because its seem- 
ing fragility suggests a beauty that is fleeting. Per- 


| haps because there is a delicacy of line, a fire and a 
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IETF PUAMING, STARTLING BEAUTY 


brilliance in such glass that is found in no other substance. 

There are many beautiful and unusual Fostoria pieces. 
Simple vases, in whose tinted brilliance flowers achieve 
new loveliness. Decanter sets, after-dinner coffee cups, 
salad plates and bowls, centerpieces, teacups, finger- 
bowls, cigarette boxes. The suggestions are unlimited. 
There is an exquisite line of stemware . . . and a dinner 
service whose unusual and scintillating beauty will thrill 
the modern bride. There could be a no more gracious gift 


than Fostoria glass. 


THE FOSTORIA COLORS are Green, Rose, Azure, Amber, Crystal, 
the golden Topaz and the sophisticated Ebony. Fostoria comes etched or 
plain. The dinner service is sold on the open stock plan throughout 
the United States, so that a piece can be added at any time. It is abso- 
lutely practical for serving hot foods. The label shown at the left is on 
every piece of genuine Fostoria. Send for ‘‘The New Little Book About 
Glassware,’ it is replete with suggestions for the use of glass. Address The 
Fostoria Glass Company, Department S-6, Moundsville, West Virginia. 









































SUNSET GOLD 


IMES have changed,” is a favorite obser- 

vation of most of us as we travel along to- 
ward middle age. Usually that sage remark fol- 
lows the telling of some doings of the younger 
generation, and is accompanied by faint sighs 
and somber head-shakings. 

But we should not say, “Times have 
changed,” and let it go at that, for times are 
changing constantly, and no lamentations, no 
regrets, can alter that truth. 

After all, why should we lament the changes 
that growth brings about? We would not have 
our children remain children always; neither 
would we have the world become static and 
dull. 

‘Homes are not like they used to be,” is an- 
other stock remark of those who view with 
alarm. Quite true. The homes that brides and 
grooms are beginning now in 1930 are very 
different from those established a half century 
or a quarter century ago. 

Here on the sunset slope of the Sierra within 
the past hundred years we have seen the evolu- 
tion of the home in process. First a few log 
cabins were scattered in the wilderness. Then 
settlements grew thick with real houses; streets 
were paved and lighted; gas and electricity 
made housekeeping lighter in more ways than 
one. Houses clustered closer and closer to- 
gether, finally being piled one upon another to 
form city apartments. 

Next came a counter wave 
me, Of Migration toward the sub- 
“# 6€6surtbs, to get away from the 
" huddled nearness of the city. 
’ 
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And now, here in the West, we are on the verge 
of a new movement back toward country living 
—a new form of country living that has in it all 
the comfort and ease of city living, with the 
beautyand freedomand quiet of the open spaces. 

Weare picking up our comfortable suburban 
homes and setting them down in more spacious 
grounds, still within reach of the city by train 
or automobile. A new type of country home 
this is, where comfort and informality reign. 
There are trees that the children may climb, 
flowers that they may help to plant and to 
gather, lawns that they must mow. There may 
even bea pony! Certainly a dog, and perhaps a 
rabbit or two, or a kitten. All this means that 
children once more may have “chores” to do, 
and every grownup recognizes the part that 
chores play in developing a sense of responsi- 
bility in a youngster. Boys and girls who have 
plenty of free outdoor play, plus some really 
necessary work to be done every day, have the 
best chance in the world of becoming physically 
and mentally healthy men and women. 


‘TIMES are changing, homes are changing— 
and one of the happiest omens in the pres- 

ent transition period is this movement toward 

greater simplicity in living. We are going back 

to Nature, taking with us what we consider 

best among the habits as well as the possessions 

that we have accumulated through the years. 

We believe sincerely that 

times and homes are changing 

for the better, for the new- 

est sign posts point that way. 


JUNE 1930 ] 
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PLAIN 
FRENCH DRESSING 


4 cup Mazola 
3 tablespoons vinegar 
\% teaspoon salt 
ly teaspoon white pepper 
Beat thoroughly and use with any 
vegetable, meat or fish salad. If a sweeter 
dressing is desired add 1 teaspoon Karo 
Red Label. 
This recipe was taken from IDA BAILEY 
ALLEN’S interesting book—‘‘The Mod- 
ern Method of Preparing Delightful 
Foods.’’ Send 10c for your copy to the 
Corn Products Refining Co., P. O. 
Box 171, Trinity Station, N. Y. City 


“Give all your thanks to Mazola 
when you acclaim my Salad Dress- 
ings—Mary here made this Mazola 


French Dressing in 3 minutes!” 
“It is positively delicious!” 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
BERT HUNTOON 


MT. BAKER, Lifting 
Its Eternity of White 
Snow Two Miles 
» » Into the Blue Sky 
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Here Is Another Good 
Vacation Idea--Visit 
The Mt. Baker Country 


FF 

HE Great White Watcher.” 

That is what the Indians of 
long ago called Mt. Baker, the snowy 
shrine of our new national play- 
ground. And in days gone by, when 
the Red Men lived by native tradi- 
tion, they worshipped this great peak 
of glistening crystal as a god. 

Once every fall in the full of the 
moon, bands of Indians decked in 
their primitive trappings of barbaric 
colors made pilgrimage through the 
tortuous trails of the mountains, tum- 
bled about their god like a great body- 
guard, and worshipped at its base. 

What beauty could be more impres- 
sive than that which woke the spirit 
of the Indian to worship and what 
more magnificent rite could be pic- 
tured than this primitive pilgrimage: 
a great peak of a mountain lifting its 
eternity of white snows two miles into 
a silvered night sky; the great globe of 
a harvest moon riding into the trium- 
phant heights of the sky; a myriad of 
stars pricking through the dome of the 
heavens; and a band of Indians, no 
more to eternity than the colored 
leaves that blow hither and yon each 
fall in the foothills, kneeling to wor- 
ship their god of ice and snow? 


Topar other pilgrims, balloon- 
tire pilgrims, seek out The Great 
White me ey But they do not 
scuff their feet on the tortuous trails 
once climbed by the Indian, nor kneel 
at its snowy base. They ride up 
magnificent mountain roads in power- 
ful cars and find luxurious shelter near 
the base of the towering peak in Mt. 
Baker Lodge, a stunning mountain 
inn of tall peaked gables and rambling 
wings. 

Thus, lifted to the clouds, these 
balloon-tire pilgrims who have lost 
their girth and their wind, can now 
behold the magnificence of this great 
snow-burdened ice god as the Indians 
of old once did and, beholding the 
beauty of its awesome majesty, 
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A NEW TRAIL 
FOR BALLOON 
TIRE PILGRIMS 


understand why the Red Men pros- 
trated themselves before The Great 
White Watcher as a god. 

And it is so easy to climb to the 
stars that halo the ice-glazed peak of 
Mt. Baker. You have a leisurely 





by Margaret Bean 


breakfast in Seattle; then on up a per- 
fect highway along Puget Sound to 
Bellingham, where you have luncheon 
and, a few hours later, tea with lemon 
and sugar, or however you take it, in 
beautiful Mt. Baker Lodge, tucked 























There are always 
horses to carry 
you over the trails 


Mt. Baker Lodge 
in the shadow of 
old Mt. Shuksan 
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Up and up we climbed through 
the purple glory that this mid-Sep. 
tember day hung in the mountains, 

winding up the silent peaks into the 
tranquillity of clear blue skies. Up 
and up, still farther up, tip-toe to 
the stars where Heather Meadows 
swung high in the clouds between | 
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the ragged peaks of Mt. Shuksan | py 
and the snow-vistaed one of The |) gu 
Great White Watcher. > th 


Dozens of Alpine tarns glistened 
in the depressions of the Meadows, 
like so many mirrors held up to re- 7 
flect the vanity of the lordly peaks. 
Scotch heather covered the ground 

' like a carpet, some with ivory white 7 

















blossoms as luminous as pearl and Vv 
some with pink blossoms as delicate te 
p ner eke % , as shell. ; is 
into the green folds of Heather ni say et i ose Here in the Meadows we circled t] 
Meadows. Or you can make much neuen th et ‘sent the little lake that held the reflection | h 
better time, if you wish. of the Lodge and stopped to unload | g 
Heather Meadows lie 4,200 feet our bags before its great gabled | y 
up and up the mountains from the front, pitched like the slope of the c 
park gates. And 23 miles of the Mt. fir tree to shake off the winter snows. 0 
Baker National Forest Highway you travel in this mag- Bell boys opened the checkered glass doors into the 
nificent climb, to reach the Meadows. Some of the beautiful rotunda of this fascinating mountain inn and a 
stretches of the highway are gloriously breathless, especi- we entered. A row of mountain-booted feet stretched to \ 
ally where one-half of the world is missing and you are the wide hearth. Knotted logs blazed in the great fire- a 
obliged to hang to the straight and narrow like a goat, place and the smoke climbed the huge chimney, heaped to n 


whether you will or no, looking down, down, down—but _ the roof in a massive pile of gray rock, quarried from the li 
the beauty of it! side of the old mountain across the way. 
We entered wonderingly. 
I COULD tell by the expression on the face of A. C. L., The feet belonged only 
the friend who was with me, that she was ready tosay to men, a great 
a prayer in several cloud-lofty perches of the gods, where many men 
the road spirals around sharp pinnacles, but there is with a 
nothing to fear on this perfect highway except the other 
fellow. 
Giant Douglas firs grow so luxuriantly in their fern- 
plumed beds that a shaft of sunlight can scarcely find 
a way between their black trunks to dance in 





















checkered pattern on the earth below or to coax ‘ 

a pale ivory trillium to unfold its heart to the as % " 
yp sgn world. Some of these old giants 4 

ift their needled-fingers 250 feet into the wl 


sky,and most of them are several hundred 
years old. 

Waterfalls crash through every ra- 
vine, hell-bent for the sea, and lady- Pte 
like streams lace themselves in 
white threads over rock-faced f 
walls, green with deep mosses. 
But you cannot put a mountain i 
forest into words—dew-washed 
air, velvet mosses, brilliant 
green ferns with long prongs, 
the tumult of streams, 
streaks of sunlight, long 
shadows, trees and trees, a 
million and a half acres 
of such trees, all in this 
one national forest, our 
newnational playground. 











There is something 
besides scenery 
around Mt. Baker. 
Here almost every 
outdoor sport 
may be enjoyed 
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great many whiskers, sitting within 
the half-moon of the fire’s gorgeous 
glow, for September evenings grow 
chill in the mountains. I had never 
seen so many whiskers. I did not 
know there were so many whiskers 
in the world. 

“Perhaps they won’t take us in 
because we have no whiskers,” I 
suggested to A. C. L. We are not 
the sort of persons who can grow 
whiskers. But A. C. L. trod past the 
whiskers to the desk and found that 
we were as welcome as though we 
did have whiskers, although it was 
the last day of the season. 

Thunder was up the mountain. 
We learned this after we had regis- 
tered among the whiskers. Thunder 
is a mighty police dog who acts in 
the movies and who knows who all 





A great frosted mountain 
isreflected in the blue 


its frowning rock faces, but Mt. 














his relatives were for thirty-two waters of Chain Lake Baker cannot be seen from the 
generations. The men with so many Lodge. It is just around the corner, 
whiskers were the members of his as it were. But it is no great effort 
company—bandits, herdsmen, and to climb the rangers’ winding trail 
others who help to make the movies. to Kulshan Ridge, from which you 


That made two distinguished guests up the mountain, can behold Mt. Baker’s great snow-turbaned peak. You 
although A. C. L., who is described at length in Who’s_ can make the climb up the face of a friendly mountain to 
Who as author, economist, and journalist, may not care _ the ridge on your own feet or, if you have lost your wind, 
about being mentioned with a dog. But it must be re- there are horses to carry you up the trail. 
membered that Thunder is an aristocrat with a $75,000 Time was, if you go back to the beginning, “When you 
life insurance policy and no fleas. were a tadpole and I was a fish,” that Mt. Baker lay at 

Mt. Baker Lodge faces magnificent the bottom of the sea or was possibly an island, for the 
Mt. Shuksan, a ragged peak, guides who take parties to the summit bring back petri- 
that towersa thousand fied sea shells from its very peak. You can see these shells 
feet above the in the guide room. All of this convinces the layman, at 
Meadows least, that an oyster may once have billed and cooed with 
with _ its mate on the top of Mt. Baker or merely have just sat 
and sat as an oyster will. 

And again, time was when Mt. Baker blazed forth in 
volcanic eruption, like a huge council fire of the gods, 
imperious and commanding in its roaring magnifi- 
cence, as its torches of flame climbed the skies and 
its belchings of lava thundered to the valleys 
below. And today, sulphur craters, reminders 
of the mountain’s turbulent past, still smoke 
around its summit, which you can investi- 
gate onatrip to the top with competent 
guides, if you have a mind, stout boots 

and stouter lungs. 
a But today The Great White 
Watcher is silent and sits in the 
tranquillity of heavenly silence, 
wrapped in its blanket of snow 
like a tired god. That is how 
Lieutenant Baker, member of 

Captain George Vancouver’s 

crew on the good ship, Dis- 
covery, first saw the moun- 
tain when they were cruis- 
ing the Northwest coast 

of the Pacific in 1792. 

The young lieutenant 

was probably dreaming 

a dream of a certain 



































Good roads all 
through the Park 
make places like 
this accessible to 
travelers. Behold 
Table Mountain 
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maid left behind on English 
shores, with his eyes nowhere in 
particular, when a great white 
dome of a mountain loomed 
across the horizon and forced his 
mouth wide open in amazement. 
And before he could get it shut 
again, along came his captain. 


APTAIN Vancouver noted 
the majesty of this great lu- 
minous peak and also stood still, 
caught with its awesome beauty, 
and, because his lieutenant had 
been the first to discover the 
mountain, he christened it, then 
and there, on the deck of his ship 
— Mt. Baker — possibly with 
champagne, who knows? 
Coming back to the present, 
lazy clouds dragged themselves 
out of the Meadows the next 
morning in misty streamers, and 
let in the sun to urge me on to the 
top of the world where I could 


look down the blue vistas of unending mountains into heart, and I wished that I, too, might make an annual pil- 
“the far away and the beyond” and behold Baker and grimage to The Great White Watcher as the Indian had 
Shuksan and Table Mountain and Chain Lakes, and a_ by the light of the moon or in the brilliance of the sun. 
thousand mountain wonders. Such magnificence was Eprror’s Note: This is one in a series of SUNSET 


almost unbelievable! 


I looked at Kulshan Ridge, tip-toe to the fleecy clouds, the West. The one next month will invite you to see the 
then I looked at my feet, and decided it would be better High Sierra Country from the deck of a pack train. 














if I were to outfit in the guide room 
and trust my ascent to one of the 
Lodge’s philosophical looking horses, 

So down I went to the guide room, 

When I noted the contour into 
which my shape had been bulged by!” 
the leather, flannel, and khaki cos.” 
tuming of the guide room outfitters, 
I better understood the expressions)” 
worn by some of the horses. And, as|™ 
soon as A. C. L. saw me, I realized)” 
she felt the same way about mountain 
costumes as the horses, for she im. 
mediately decided to take her view of | 
Mt. Baker in her own clothes, down |~ 
toward the park gates where the great | 
white peak breaks across the horizon | 
in misty remoteness. 



















































UT my horse and I got along to. 
gether very well, after the first | 
shock of our meeting—it did not have | 
to look at me once [| got on its back. | 
Once the trail began to mount, | 
again found myself on a slanting shelf 
of the world, with the Meadows un. 
folding in soft green billows below. | 
The lakes dwindled in size until they ~ 
became tiny mirrors big enough only | 
to fit a powder puff—ten of these | 
glistening pools I counted as I mount. | 
ed higher and higher. : 
I let my horse worry over the trail 
and glowed in the exhilaration of the 
climb. Here I was being lifted into | 
this world of dazzling mountain peaks. | 
I was a goddess in Olympian haunts, 
though I did not look like a goddess, | 
goodness no! Nor was my horse | 


Another vacation scene the sort of a steed a goddess would | 
snapped at Mt. Baker. ride. But I was drinking am- | 
Below, a map showing how brosia, feeling the blue heavens 


A about my shoulders, almost touch- 


ing the clouds. . . . Sometimes a 
mere mortal almost looks into 
heaven. 

On we went. The Great White 
Watcher kept us on the steep 
trail. One final struggle past a 
snow-fed pool and there this god 
of the Indians loomed high into 
the blue of the heavens, The 
Great White Watcher, with its | 

















ie 
“heart of fire and frost of snow.” | 
= nN Such crystal magnificence! But | 
q Re aN nN Xe Pe Ce we said nothing. We were still 
_ fare SOR... . with the stillness of the mountain 
q aici Ke iGe( “ world. What is there that can be 
» \ : ~<a) GE Fe kue |  saidwhen youmeetoneofnature’s | 
+ oe f y | spectacles? Nothing. You can [ 
g Yee }—— | only feel. And as I gazed at this | 
3 ae | He yA - | great mass of a mountain, the | 
. Laake C “Zim ==—| ~~ same thing that touched the sav- 








age heart of the Indian and bowed 
his head in worship, touched my 









articles describing some of the national playgrounds of i 
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(GARDENING 
in the LAND of 
LITTLE RAIN 


Raisine a garden is much the same as rearing a 

child! Your fond hopes may never be realized or 
they may be exceeded. You are the captain of their souls, 
but if you are wise, you will not attempt too much coer- 
cion. You will just let them develop according to their 
natural bent, with merely enough help to make the best 
of the bent. In their plastic youth, however, it is your 
job to turn them in the right direction. 

In gardening, this means that you must find the point 
at which Nature will most heartily cooperate in the 
undertaking. If your garden must be as nearly waterless 
as possible, you must find the plants which will not con- 
sider the treatment too harsh. The glory of such famous 
gardens as those of Santa Barbara and Pasadena is due 
to their “naturalistic” planting, yet they exist in a land 
where pleasing orchards and banks of flowers are not 
natural. The gold of California has been wisely exchanged 
for the skill of landscape architects. Oddly enough, 
these have not astonished us with their imported styles 
of horticulture, but have taught us the beauty of our own 
native shrubs. It is quite the fashion now to frown upon 
most of the “exotics,” as foreign plants are called, but if 
their home has been in much the same climate overseas, 
they are permitted and even encouraged. Some of our 
most charming plants are immigrants from the Pacific 
Islands, China, Japan, 
Australia, South Afri- 
ca, and South Europe. 
For a “dry” garden, 


Cactus group at “El 
Dorado Rancho,’’ estate 
of Captain Harry 
Gantz, near Fullerton 
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Se 
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Patio at “Dias Felices” near 
Santa Barbara. Charles Gibbs 
Adams, Landscape Architect 





much planning is necessary, and the first tool should be 
a lead pencil. It is so much easier to move trees and 
shrubs with an eraser than with a hoe. Naturally, the 
size of the lot is a governing factor. “If it is large enough,” 
says W. V. Moffitt of Armstrong Nurseries at Ontario, 
California, “you can plant a windbreak of the evergreen 
and ever beautiful tamarix, which will help to conserve 
moisture in the garden. If the grounds are small, how- 
ever, a windbreak will spoil the artistic effect by being 
relatively too tall for the other plants.” Charles G. Adams. 
a well known landscape architect 
of the West, is fond of specifying 
the slender sempervirens, or Italian 
cypress, and by way of contrast, 
the spreading gray-green olive tree. 
For extensive grounds, also, he likes 
the century plant and the yuccas, 
especially the Yucca pendula, which 
flowers more heavily than the usual 
Yucca whipplei. 

In the comparatively waterless 
garden, grass should be reduced to a 
minimum, says one of the profes- 
sional gardeners of the Landscape 
and Garden Club of Los Angeles. 
Grass which is kept green and vel- 
vety requires constant irrigation. 
Instead, try some of the “ground 
covers.” For that corner subject to 
trespassers, plant the trailing Chi- 
nese Juniper (Chinensis procumbens) 
which will make a dense, bluish- 
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Temperance Plants 


v 


SOME members of the western 

flower family are “drys,” others 
will drink all you offer them. If 
yours is a dry garden, it will be 
better not to invite the heavy 


drinkers to come and live in it; 
rather, choose some of the temper- 
ance shrubs, trees, and plants men- 
tioned in this article. These plants 
were selected with the Southwest 
gardener in mind, but most of them 
can be grown any place in the West. 
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green mass. If you prefer flowers, 
Goound cover, bos put in the fleshy leaved creeper, 
iswildstrawberry. | ™esembryanthemum or ice plant. 
EstateofFranklin You may wish this for the whole 
Booth,Hollywood. lawn area. Lippia repens is even 
Charles Gibbs — |ovelier, being smaller of leaf and 
Adams, the Land- ? = 
scape Architect - flower, spreading densely andstand- 
ing any amount of trampling. An- 
other, which will bloom every day 
until frost, is the trailing Lantana delicatissima. In the 
shade of trees, where even grass will not grow, try Eng- 
lish ivy. All of these are “‘soil binders” which will keep 
the ground at an even temperature, and conserve mois- 
ture at the roots of plants. 

After the lawn comes the hedge, for the smaller your 
lot, the more should the out-of-doors add a room to the 
house, but one which is screened from curious eyes. 
Evergreen shrubs are legion, and they come in all 
heights from low spreaders to tall, tree-like specimens. 
Shrubs which, when grown, are from six to eight feet in 
height will screen sufficiently and not dwarf other plants. 

Edna Betts Trask, author of “Southern California 
Gardening,” has many suggestions, all of which she has 
tried out in her own experimental garden. She recom- 
mends the Ceanothus, or California lilac, with pale blue 
flowers in spring, and the Carpenteria california, an- 
other native, producing fragrant white flowers. In 
novelties there is the Cassia artemisioides from Australia, 
of silvery gray foliage and yellow flowers. Even more 
desirable, however, are the shrubs which are red-berried 
at Christmas, of which there are several varieties. Fa- 
vorites are the Photinia arbutifulia, the Mexican Toy- 
on, and the native California holly. Then there is the 
silverleaf Cotoneaster pannosa of the Himalayas, and the 
Arbutus unedo, or ““Strawberry-tree” of Europe, both 
red-berried and beautiful in different ways. 

Inside the hedge, be sure to arrange your pee with 
reference to easy watering, without waste of a precious 
drop. Plant in groups. Instead of many separate 
growths scattered over the lot, adopt the popular mass 
effects. You will irrigate in one of several ways. Unless 
you have a sprinkling system, you will preferably dig a 
little trench around the tree or flower bed, filling it 

several times and allowing the water to seep into the 
ground until you are sure that the roots are thoroughly 
saturated. Three or four fillings should be enough. In 
the case of a single tree, like the flowering acacia, or the 
Cedrus deodar (the Christmas tree), Mr. Moffitt advises 
that the trench be large enough in circumference to take 
the drip of the outer foliage, which is Nature’s way of 
watering. For this to be practical in the small garden, 
however, flowers should be planted around the base, 
when the trench or basin would care nicely for both. 


GOME plants will need to stand alone, such as the 
Genista hispanica, or Spanish Broom, one of the 
hardiest of exotics. Its slender beauty and wealth of 
fragrant yellow flowers will be a continual delight. 
Oleanders are also decorative and very drought re- 
sistant. Then you will want the colorful perennials. 
Plant them in front of the hedge, or around a tree, or in 
a bed by themselves, but do not deny yourself the cheer 
of such persistent bloomers as verbenas, petunias, zin- 

nias, gaillardias, irises, poppies, old 

fashioned pinks, hollyhocks and 
Echiveria secun- = English daisies. Wildflowers, too, 
Cte nly will be all the more charming if 
chickens,” will Cultivated. For all of these you 
thrive well in the |= may conserve water by “mulch- 
dry or semi-arid ing,” which means spreading over 
western garden the ground in late spring a cover- 

ing of leaf mould or finely rotted 
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straw, which will prevent evapora- 

tion. Another method, requiring Aloe genta 
more constant work in the matter = and yuccas used 
of saving water, is to keep the soil effectively. Fore- 


i a process known as ground planting 
vere P is‘‘hen and chick- 


“top cultivation.” oma,” tease 
A “dry” garden suggests cactus _— cover, ice plant 
and succulents, but R. E. Willis, 
President of the Cactus and Succu- 
lent Society of America, says that these are much mis- 
understood plants. They are really products of marshy 
land rather than of the desert, and while they have had 
to adapt themselves to the conditions where Nature has 
left them stranded, they will grow much faster and be 
handsomer for regular irrigation. “Do not water the 
newly planted garden, however,” advises Mr. Willis, 
“until it is thoroughly rooted, which may be three days 
or three months. After that, care for it like any other 
garden plot. For this, a sprinkler system is more efficient 
than a trench. Use either a rotary spray, which allows 
the water to fall like fine rain, or the ordinary nozzle on 


the hose.” 


you can conserve moisture in the cactus and succu- 
lent garden, and at the same time make the spot 
more attractive, by planting them in isolated niches 
among stones. Little terraces are very effective. Rocks 
shade the ground and the sand beneath them allows 
quick drainage, which these particular plants require. It 
is well to ask a nurseryman about varieties, some being 
as delicate as orchids or the tenderest house plants, 
while others are so hardy that even the mistaken zeal of 
an amateur cannot kill them. 

A dry garden is an exposed garden. The patio is more 

or less shaded. If it is too sunny, you may have to put 
up an awning in summer, or build a tiny solarium of 
window glass. There is no waste of water in a patio, 
however, for you will deal largely with pot plants. You 
may not be able to copy the fine marble pavements, the 
tiled fountains and seats, the statues and sunken flower 
beds which have made the patios of Old Spain the de- 
light of travelers and artists, but you can have a grass 
mat on which is a table for books, and a few comfortable 
chairs. What could be more restful than pots of pink ivy, 
geranium or the climbing nasturtium? Portulaca, oxalis, 
and lobelia are all constant bloomers in the protected 
area of hanging baskets. For greens, the Asparagus 
sprengeri will thrive with little care, as well as certain 
other ferns. The dwarf Roman myrtle trims well to any 
shape desired, and gray dusty miller is an excellent con- 
trast. In tall plants there are many which are decorative 
and sufficiently slow growing for tubs, like the Beau- 
carnea and Dracaena palms. 

Whether you irrigate your garden by the old-fashioned 
“bucket” method, the ditch system, the garden hose, or 
by an up-to-date sprinkling system, one rule is para- 
mount—water thoroughly. 

The most convenient method of watering lawn and 
garden is by means of a sprinkling system which pro- 
duces rain when and as desired. One such system which 
is “‘built-in”’ consists of a number of sprinkler heads set 
in the lawn at intervals and connected to small pipes 
that have been laid only a few inches underground. 

Selecting the hose for watering 
your garden is not to be treated 
lightly. Western gardeners who Cactus garden at 
use the hose many months of the pe K. Kellogg's 

. ; : rabian Horse 
year will find it to their advantage Ranch, Pomona. 
to buy a good quality of rubber _Inthe foreground 
with a name behind it, and to buy _—is _the Mexican 
enough hose to do a creditable job Century Plant 
of watering the garden and lawn. 
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Watering the Garden 


v 


W/HETHER you carry water 

to your plants in a bucket, 
through a hose, or via an up-to-date 
sprinkling system, be sure to give 
them enough to drink, and then 
stop. Sprinkling a plant every day 
is as old-fashioned and as bad prac- 
tice as feeding a baby every time it 
cries. The modern gardener gives 
all his plants and flowers intelligent 
care, but he does not spend his 


entire time fussing with them. 
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by 
Eunice 


Biddle 


you may install 
in the back of 
your fireplace a 
coil of pipe 
through which 
the water must 
pass on its way 
to shower or 
wash basin, and 
use the same 
arrangement in 
the fire-box of 
your wood 
range. Thus, 
while you cook 
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Have you a “cabin complex,” 


that out-of-doors disease, closely 
associated with vacations and com- 
monly found among grown men and 
women? It is extremely contagious, 
you know, practically incurable; and 
its most prevalent symptoms seem to 
be cabin-planning, cabin-building, 
and cabin-furnishing. If you have 
caught it already, you will have dis- 
covered that, just as there are tricks 
to all trades, so there are tricks to all 
phases of this cabin business. The 
further your complex develops, it 
seems, the more tricks you collect. I 
have been gathering ideas from the 
various cabins where I have visited. 
Here are some of my notes, offered 
with the thought that you may like to 
include some of the suggestions in the 
cabin that you hope to build some day 
soon. 

First, as to water-heating equip- 
ment—for few “cabineers” of this 
generation seem to care for the early 
primitive fashion of doing without hot 
water. There are several possibilities, 
one of the newest of which is the use 
of liquid or tank gas with a regula- 
tion gas water-heater. If your cabin 
is supplied with electricity, you may 
decide to put in an electric water- 
heater. 

Lacking either gas or electricity, 
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by the open 

fire, water is 
being heated with no extra effort or 
expenditure of fuel. 

Window seats on each side of your 
fireplace or under the windows are at- 
tractive, always; when lined with 
zinc, they make mouseproof and 
waterproof storage space for bedding. 
It is also a good idea when building 
your cabin to provide a zinc-lined 
cupboard with floor space the size of a 
single-bed mattress and high enough 
to store your entire supply of mat- 
tresses. A bit more expensive, but 
equally good protective lining for such 
cupboards is cedar. This has the ad- 
ditional value of being mothproof and 
most delightfully scented. 

Beds need not clutter up 
the main living-room. If 
you do not have bedrooms, 
then use disappearing beds 
along the walls of your liv- 
ing-room. A frame may be 
made and hinged along one 
side, to the base-board, so 
that when the bed is not in 
use, it may be folded up 
sidewise against the wall. 
Just above the top of the 
folded-up bed, build a shelf 
for books and colorful bits 
of pottery, and from the 
edge of the shelf drop a 


monks’-cloth or cretonne 
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A Miscellany of} 
Cabin Ideas 


curtain to conceal the bed and make 

the wall space attractive. 

If you wish to have private sleep- 
ing quarters, cubicle cio off 
the main living-room are great 
space-savers. When building your 

cabin, plan to have cubicles along two 
sides. These may extend beyond the 
cabin in wings, forming an outdoor 
court between them, which may be 
made into a garden if you wish. One 
of the cubicles should be used for 
shower or bath, another for store- 
room, and the others for bedrooms. 
Those used for sleeping should be 
exactly the length of a bed, the frame 
of which is built in and fitted with 
good springs and mattresses. The 
room need be only two feet wider than 
a double bed, allowing sufficient space 
for dressing and for a tiny dressing- 
table made of an orange crate stand- 
ing on end, the opening hung with a 
cretonne curtain. The center division 
of the box makes a shelf and the bot- 
tom section is fine for shoes. Above 
the foot of the bed at a convenient 
height build a spacious shelf, under 
which have a rod for coat-hangers. 
The shelf, rod, coat-hangers, and 
orange crate dressing-table should all 
be painted the same gay color. 

A flat roof with only sufficient slope 
for drainage may not make such an 
attractive looking cabin from the out- 
side, but it makes a splen- 
did place for sunbaths in 
, the daytime and provides 
unlimited sleeping - space 
at night when the weather 
is good. Mattresses flat on 
the roof make very good 
beds, where countless 
guests may be accommo- 
dated, and surely there is 
no experience like sleeping 
out under the stars. This 
flat roof, of course, would 
not be advisable in regions 
where the snow is heavy. 

Before leaving the sub- 
ject of beds and sleeping 
arrangements, may I add 
a suggestion—no, rather a 
plea—which comes as the 
result of sad personal ex- 
perience? Do have good 
springs and mattresses! 
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The purpose of a mountain or seashore 
cabin is for rest and relaxation, but 
who can either rest or relax upon a 
mattress whose contour suggests a re- 
lief map of the Rocky Mountains? 

As to the dining-table, a long nar- 
row one is much better than a round 
or square one, for the two latter take 
up much more space and do not seat 
so many persons. If you cover the 
table top with oilcloth, be sure to tack 
the edges under the table edge to 
avoid dog-eared corners hanging 
down. Plain black oilcloth, thus 
tacked, makes quite a smart-looking 
table. 


pee. padded and covered 
with gay cretonne, may be pushed 
under the table and are also space 
saving in a_none-too-large cabin 
living-room. Even better are those 
square, box-like stools which are 
easier to make than to describe 
clearly. The general rule for making 
them is simply this: knock out one 
side of a medium-sized, stout box. 
Turned upside down, with the open 
end toward one’s feet, this makes a 
most acceptable chair or stool. 
Turned over on one side, and with a 
pillow or two tucked inside, the stool 
becomes a comfortable back-rest for 
one addicted to sitting on the floor 
before the fire. (See illustration at 
the bottom of this page.) These may, 
as I said, be made of boxes and painted 
to harmonize with your general color 
scheme, but even better and sturdier 
ones may be constructed from scraps 
of lumber left after building the cabin. 
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Here are the 
dual-purpose box 
Stools in action. 
Aren’t they clever? 
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It is wise to round off 
the sharp corners 
slightly to make the 
arm rests more com- 
fortable. 

In warm weather the 
problem of refrigeration 
is a serious one. Make a 
large square frame the 
shape of a box and 
cover neatly with sev- 
eral thicknesses of 
gunny-sacking or bur- 
lap, leaving one side 
open. Then make a 
hinged door to cover 
this side, and fit in several shelves. 
Place the box in the shade under a 
water hydrant and turn on the water 
so that it drips continuously but very 
slowly on top of the box. When the 
burlap becomes thoroughly saturated 
with water, the breeze will keep it 
cool. It is best to have your box hang- 
ing at a convenient height to avoid in- 
vasion from ants and other woods 
creatures, and to give better ventila- 
tion; this often necessitates having a 
special hydrant piped above the box, 
but you will find it well worth while. 

With scraps of wood left from build- 
ing, make a cover for the top of your 
chimney. If you have ever found your 
ready laid fire soaking wet after heavy 
rains, or if with your first fire in the 
fall, you have been “smoked out” and 
furiously climbed to investigate, only 
to find that birds had taken possession 
of your chimney for the building of 
“better homes,”’ you will agree that 
the top’s the trick in this case. Sparks 
from chimneys have often been the 
cause of forest fires so, as a safeguard, 
tack a piece of coarse screening over 
the top of your chimney. This will 
prevent burning particles from mak- 
ing their escape. 

Mountain cabins are inclined to be 
dark because of so much 
overhanging shrubbery, 
but this impression of 
gloom may be eradi- 
cated if you will gener- 
ously wield the paint 
brush upon the cabin’s 
interior. Everyone likes 
to paint, and a moun- 
tain cabin offers 
great oppor- 
tunity for the re- 
lease of that sup- 
pressed desire 
which so many 
of us have with 
regard to paint- 
ing. This does 
not mean that 
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one is licensed to daub haphazardly, 
for a well-thought-out color scheme is 
as essential in a mountain house as in 
your city home; color is even more 
essential. Shades of orange and yellow 
have the best light-giving effect and 
seem to blend more naturally with the 
greens and browns of a mountain set- 
ting. Painted table tops, shelves, 
window and door frames, molding, 
chairs, etc., give remarkable cheer toa 
room. Also painted tin cans for 
flowers and ferns add touches of color 
and in your kitchen, painted tins are 
both attractive and useful as mouse- 
proof food containers. So just remem- 
ber that paint 1s cheap, covers up a 
multitude of sins, and is a good sub- 
stitute for sunshine. 


LITTLE thought works wonders 

in any undertaking, the planning 
and building of a vacation home being 
no exception. There are no doubt 
countless ideas as simple as those re- 
counted above, which, with a little 
thought and contriving, can change 
your own cabin from a mere shelter to 
an ingenious, practical, yet attractive 
“‘play-house.”” Some families plead ex- 
pense as an excuse for drab, uncom- 
fortable cabins, but just as the touch- 
es which make a home are not the 
things which money can buy, so the 
tricks which make a cabin are not to 
be purchased in stores. 

So it is that as more cabin com- 
plexes develop, more passé becomes 
the idea that “‘any old shack will do” 
for mountains or beach. The idea 
that there is virtue in “roughing it” is 
largely responsible for the outrageous 
way in which thousands have mis- 
used their holiday time and abused 
their vacation homes, but with the in- 
crease of interest in cabins and cabin- 
building comes also a new understand- 
ing of their purpose and possibilities. 
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Freda Sperling, Home 
Demonstration Agent of 
Klamath Indian Reser- 


vation, Oregon, Tells 
of Her Work Among 
Indian Homemakers 


ND so you are trying to im- 
prove the Indians,” said 

Jane, peering at me over her glasses 
in the manner of one looking at a 
person whohas mistakenly espoused 
a hopeless cause. 

No need to say.she was horrified 
to find that I had broken away 
from everything natural and nor- 
mal, and was earning my living by 
beinga Home Demonstration Agent 
on an Indian Reservation! She 
wasn’t even impressed when I told 
her that as far as I knew I had the 
first job of the kind in the United 
States. 

“T don’t see how you can even un- 
derstand them,” she said. 

“Oh, there are very few of the In- 
dians on our Reservation who can- 
not talk English, and scarcely any 


who can’t understand it,” I assured 
her. 
“Well, anyway, I don’t think a 


woman should work under such dan- 
gerous conditions. You might get 
stabbed in the back or scalped any 
time,” said Jane. 

“Oh, Jane, how ridiculous! These 
Indians are al] civilized. To be sure, 
I have heard that some of the older 
men had a record for killing white 
men in their young days, but now 
they are very peaceful.” 

And then, since she seemed bent on 
asking just the same questions that 
everyone else asks, we sat down, and 
I told her as much as I had time to 
tell about my work with the Indian 
homemakers of Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation. 

When I first came here from the 
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East, to strange people, a strange 
country, and new work, I was pre- 
pared to live under very primitive 
conditions, secluded from the rest of 
the world. I was disappointed, for I 
found my headquarters was a modern 
village, well kept up, and beautifully 
situated among towering yellow pine. 
But I was to get plenty of primitive 
life and pioneering before I had 
finished. 

I look back now at my first home 
visit and my first meeting. These 
strange, silent, dark women looked to 
me like people from another world, 
and I felt tongue-tied and shy. I 
didn’t know what to say or how to 
act. I made the same mistake all new 
white people do, that of being too 
cordial. An unnatural manner they 
sense right away and feel it insincere. 


HE field nurse took me around 

with her until my car came; she 
has always been eager to cooperate in 
every way. Because there is a nurse 
on the west side of the Reservation 
and a matron on the east side, who 
are capably taking care of the health 
work, I have not had to do much 
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Better 
Homes 






An Indian family built this 
cottage without any advice, and 
without any closets! Otherwise 
it is attractive and well arranged 


along this line and this has left my 








> cher 


Klamath Indians} 


time free to do purely homemaking 


and home improvement work; and | 
certainly need every bit that I have. 
In one home that we visited, the 
housewife was a friendly, full-blooded 
Indian who spoke of me as “‘the girl.” 
There was very little furniture in her 
house except a sewing-machine, but 
the floors and oilcloth-covered tables 
were well scrubbed and shining clean. 
The decorations consisted of a few 
tule baskets, some bead work, gay 
calendars, and family photographs, 
colored and framed with heavy, ex- 
pensive frames. These photographs 
are at present in high favor with the 
—_ of the Reservation. (It hasn’t 
een so long since we white people 
used family portraits as an essential 
part of the decoration of our front 
rooms and parlors, has it?) 
One of the employees who has been 
a long time in the service says: “If 
you go through a Reservation making 
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© asurvey, you know all about Indians; 


if you have worked in the service a 
year, you know a great deal; but after 
ten years of working with them, you 


know you don’t know a thing.” This 


> same person also declares that if one 


et aay) 


is sensitive or expects to change the 
whole world over night, he had better 
stay out of the Indian Service. I have 


~ had to learn to be able to see my most 
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cherished and carefully worked out 
plans vanish in a second; to learn to 
take it for granted, after spending 


| days getting ready for a demonstra- 
- tion, to have — not a single 


woman present at the meeting, be- 
cause of a funeral on the Reservation. 


Many places have no water nor elec- 
tricity nor sanitary system in their 
homes, but there is the washing- 
machine! 

One finds many musical instru- 
ments in the homes. A few have 
radios. In some of the houses, one 
feels that the family is not living there 
in the sense that white people do. 
There is an unsettled feeling which, 
for want of a better word, I call 
camping. It is actually true that 


when some have new houses they live 
in the old one a long time before mov- 
ing into the new and even when they 
do move, they live partly in the old 
Many have several homes 


house. 





These funerals are not Indian cus- 
toms, but innovations brought in by 
the white missionaries. While white 
people now are getting away from 
elaborate funerals, the Indians here 
are in the height of long, expensive 
affairs. In olden times, the Indians 
cremated, but now, they feel they 
must be like white people and spend 
large sums on funeral accessories and 
huge quantities of flowers. Some- 
times the entire Reservation that can 
come to the funeral will take part in 
the feasts that the deceased’s family 
must give, regardless of the expense. 

Much of my intimate contact and 
friendship with these women has come 
through individual home calls and 
demonstrations. Here, I can reach 
the homemaker without interference 
from others who may be prejudiced, 
and I can learn much about their 
home life. 

I have no figures to prove it, but J 
believe that a greater proportion of 
families on this Reservation have 
washing-machines than in the average 
city. Some of the most unpretentious 
houses will have an expensive wash- 
ing-machine sitting on the back porch. 
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Miss Sperling goes about 
her work winter and sum- 
mer. Incidentally, winter 
here in the mountains 
means plenty of snow. 
Below, her headquarters at 
Klamath Agency, Oregon 
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which they occupy for different pe- 
riods, and in the summer time, most of 
the families go on camping trips to 
gather berries and to hunt—a habit 
which is certainly not altogether 
wrong, except that they leave gardens 
and stock. 


[I is a matter of honor among us 
Indian Service employees not to 
let anything stump us. If the Ford 
chains come loose, we learn how to 
wire them together; if it is our duty 
to go some place, we manage to get 
there, often over roads that the In- 
dians wouldn’t think of traveling. I 
broke a road one day this winter, five 
miles in low gear through deep 
snow. I couldn’t turn around 
after I had started, and besides, 
the woman was expecting me. 
When I got there, she wasn’t 
at home. 

One of the things that cheers 
me all day is to have the home- 
maker say when I leave, “You 
come again sometime.” They 
save this to say when they feel 
you are their friend, and if they 
are not sure of you, they don’t 
say anything. One family wanted 
me to come and stay two weeks 
with them to show them how to 
cook and keep house! 

There are long distances to 
cover on the Reservation and 
roads that one cannot make very 
good time on, so I have found it 
necessary to organize each com- 
munity into homemaking groups, 
because I cannot possibly get 
around to the homes often enough 
to reach all the people that need 
and want my services. Besides 
this, there was a great need of 
organizations for women; in many 
communities there was no chance 
for the women to get together 
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for they were excluded from white 
organizations. This past year I have 
started organizations in every com- 
munity on the Reservation. There is 
now a club for every woman to attend. 
Different sorts of programs appeal to 
different communities. In one club, a 
skit on dishwashing and a carbohy- 
drate game made the women hilarious. 
Every Indian I have come in con- 
tact with so far en- 
joys a good joke. They 
laugh heartily if I tell 
a good one on myself. 
They frequently tease 
me about not having a 
husband and yet know- 
ing all about house- 
keeping; it amuses 
them if I tell them 
that I can’t get one. 
As I put on a green 
apron at a meat-can- 
ning demonstration, 
using the pressure 
cooker, I said, “You 
have to wear a green 
apron every time you 
use the pressure cook- 
er.” A grin went 
around the room and 
there followed a little 
talkin Klamath, sliow- 
ing that the remark 
pleased them. Formal 
jokes, the kind you 
read in books, are not 
often appreciated. 

Some of the fine 

old Indian customs 
and crafts are disap- 
pearing, I am sorry to 
say. There has been 
too much telling them 
that everything Indian 
is bad, and everything 
white is goud—a ridic- 
ulous idea indeed, but, 
nevertheless, many of 
the Indians think that. 
They still eat wokas, a 
cereal which is the 
seed of a pond lily, 
hulled, cleaned, 
ground, ‘roasted and 
cooked like oatmeal. 
They also eat kamas 
and apaws. Apaws 
taste something like 
carrots and since they frequently eat 
them raw, there is no doubt that they 
get minerals and vitamins from them. 
Fish and meat are dried for use in the 
winter, and some fruits are dried, too. 
Many of the meat organs thrown 
away by white people are eaten by 
the Indians; undoubtedly these are 
high in iron and vitamins. 

Many sleep out of doors, and some 
of the older Indians insist on sleeping 
on the floor, especially if they are 
sick. Sweat houses for sweat baths 
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girls ready to give 
a salad- making 
demonstration 


are found outside some of the homes. 

There has been a great demand for 
my help in advising about the selec- 
tion oT hasaeae and draperies for 
homes. In many cases the women 
have wanted me to go with them to 
stores and show them how to select 
their furnishings. On one trip to the 
city to look over furniture, the ex- 
perience that most impressed the 
mother and chil- 
dren was eating 
in a cafeteria! 
‘Overstuffed furni- 
ture covered with 
brocaded velvet is 
used a great deal 
all over the Reser- 
vation; in fact 
every woman 
who is buying liv- 
ing - room _furni- 
ture is anxious to 
have just that 
very thing. 

There are many 
new cottages and 
a few larger frame 
houses on the Res- 
ervation. Some 
of them have mod- 
ern conveniences 
such as water, 


Two modern 
Indian 4-H Club 


planning septic tank and other sani. § 


tary feature demonstrations to try to 
arouse more interest in this sort o 
thing, and who knows but in time 
this, too, may become popular? 
Yards and lawns are a problem be. 
cause of no water that is convenient 


for this purpose, but we are urging : 
and hoping and helping, and this may | 


some day come about, too. Anyway, 
it is this vision of the future that en. 
courages us Indian Service employees 
to plug away with all we have in us. 


~~ of my most enjoyable times 
have been with the Indian girls 
doing 4H club work. The County 
Club Agent has been so kind as to 
turn over the supervision of all Indian 
girls’ clubs to me. Just the other day, 
when clubs were organized in one 
community, I found that every 
Indian girl who had been in club work 
last year was taking it again. You can 
imagine that I felt rewarded for all of 
my hard work—for it was hard. An 
effort is made to show the girls that 
club work is something besides a sew- 
ing or cooking class like they had at 


school. Songs and games liven up our | 


meetings. Many demonstrations are 
also given. We have picnic meetings 
when the weather is nice, the Field 
Nurse helping out 
with transportation. 








sewage systems, and electric 
lights. I don’t know of any 
that have furnaces. One In- 
dian family built their home 
without any advice. It is 
very attractive and nicely 
arranged, but it has no closets in the 
bedrooms! 

It is hard to convince some of the 
women that carrying water is work. 
They have always done it and would 
much rather have a new car than a 
pump and plumbing system. We are 
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L\Y eon S/o! 


Another winter 


scene, snapped in 


timber country of 
the Reservation 


Last year an inspec- 
tion trip to Klamath 
Falls was greatly en- 
joyed. We visited a 
bakery, a creamery, a 
laundry, a dairy, and 
a model home. I could 
hardly get the girls 
away from the home! 

Our greatest help 
and encouragement 
comes from those who 
are over us here lo- 
cally and from the 
general supervisor. It 
gives one courage to go 
on when one has help 
and backing, advice 
and interest from the 
superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent 
of her Reservation. 

It isn’t all a bed of 
roses, this working 
with the Indians. 
There are long hours 
—sometimes until 8 or 
9 o’clock in the even- 
ing; there are even- 
ing meetings with 
arduous days following; there are 
complaints to have one removed; 
sometimes one’s best efforts are mis- 
understood. And, speaking for myself, 
I can work cheerfully for several days 
after I have visited a home where the 
woman says, “Come again sometime!”’ 


te 
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The entrance 
to the house 
described on 
the next page 
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Steps in Home Planning 


William I. Garren 


O begin to build a home, and 

how, is a most important 
part of the scheme of things. If the 
start is wrong and one gets off 
either ill-advised or unaware of the 
proper procedure, then the result 
may be a house one is not satisfied 
with, or its building may entail 
many of the much-talked-of diffi- 
culties. I would advise any person 
who has not had building experi- 
ence, and does not have a good 
general knowledge of the problem, 
to begin by making a personal sur- 
vey. Remember that many persons a 
have made a lifetime study of 
architecture and building; and to 
admit to yourself that you know very little, would be 
carrying you a long way toward success in your venture. 
Assuming that any one of us would be frank enough to 
make such an admission, if he or she thought it would 
help toward securing a fine home, we can then start, liter- 
ally, from the ground up. 

The building of a home involves several major con- 
siderations, some of which are the province of the wife 
and others the special problems of the husband. (If one is 
not married, it will be necessary to play two parts.) I 
would, before beginning, organize the approach to the 
problem in the following manner: A, the financial prob- 
lem; B, the matter of location, either district or town; C, 
the requirements as to size of house; D, the aesthetic 
problem, architecture, beauty, landscape, interior decora- 
tion, and livability. 

The financial problem is, first of all, to decide whether 
you will pay cash for everything out of your savings or, if 
your savings are not sufficient, how much cash you will 
have to put into the house. At this point, it might be well 
to say that even though you may have sufficient cash 
with which to build, it is not always advisable to own 
property completely paid for. You may want to sell your 
house. It will be easier to secure a mortgage on a new 
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Sunset’s Consulting Architect 
tells in this article how to go 
about building the new home. 
In connection with the article 
are shown photographs and 
plans of two attractive houses of 
Stockton, California, designed by 
John Upton Clowdsley, one of 
the leading architects of the city 
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house than on an old one, which 
your house may be at the time you 
want to sell. Since most people do 
not have all cash, you will be at a 
disadvantage if you do not have a 
mortgage on your house when you 
want to sell. 

Decide for yourself what rent 
you are paying and what you can 
pay monthly to own your own 
home. Allow 6 or 6% per cent 
annually for interest, about 6 per 
cent annually to pay off any in- 
debtedness, and about 2 per cent 
& for taxes and insurance. For ex- 

ample, on a $10,000 house, or 

property, with $5,000 mortgage of 
indebtedness, you will have $300 interest to pay, $300 on 
principal and $200 on taxes and insurance; a total of $800, 
or $66.66 which you must pay out each month. The re- 
pairs and upkeep will depend largely on the quality of 
house you build; 114 per cent set aside for repairs or im- 
provement or depreciation would be ample. You will in 
this manner be ready to start figuring with the knowledge 
of the cash on hand to spend and the monthly allowance 
your budget will permit. Write this all out in your note- 
book. 

You now turn your attention to the matter of location. 
If there are children there is the matter of school facilities. 
Climate is important. Transportation for the man to and 
from work, and close access to street cars so that hired 
help will come to your house, areimportant. I wouldadvise 
all who build to give first consideration to locations or 
residence tracts which have the following minimum build- 
ing restrictions: a liberal area of free space around the 
house, a set-back of 15 feet or more from the front of the 
property line, a limit of height to two stories and attic, or 
basement, and definite restriction of architecture or ap- 
proval of plans by a supervising architect. Choose a loca- 
tion off street-car lines and off boulevards to protect the 
safety of your children’s lives and for comfort from 
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noises. Look into locations where the 
houses are not too old. A restricted 
tract will make your property appre- 
ciate in value with age; a non-re- 
stricted tract will make it depreciate 
with age unless the district changes to 
commercial property and the land in- 
crease in value overtakes the depreci- 
ation. 

Try to locate where gardens are re- 
quired or where the custom is estab- 
lished to have a well kept garden. 
When you have decided where you 
want to live and are ready to pur- 
chase land, do not buy until you have 
budgeted your expenditures and know 
how much you can allow for the land, 
house, fees, etc. It is well at this point 
to hesitate and complete your studies 
before purchasing the lot. Call in an 
unbiased expert, architect or builder, 
and get his advice as to foundations 
and soil, sun and exposure, and gen- 
eral appropriateness for the house you 
wish to build. 

If these matters of finances and lo- 
cation can be laid aside temporarily, 
you may now start to plan your house. 
Rather than planning, take a note- 
book and write down the rooms you 
want. After each room write some 
approximate sizes you may know you 
want; such as, living-room 14x20 feet, 
dining-room 15x16 feet, master bed- 
room, Robert’s room, Elizabeth’s 
room, maid’s room, etc. You will 
likely have more requirements than 
you can pay for, but put them down 
anyway so they will not be lost sight 
of. Get some cross section paper and 
put down all the rooms without study 

of arrangement, allow 6 inches for 
partitions between rooms, allow for 
closets and hall and stairs and porch, 
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In this cottage 
Mr. Clowdsley 
has achieved 
charm at low 
cost on typical 
small city lot 


® 


At right is the 
floor plan of 
the Clowdsley 
home. Below, 
a view of the 
living-room 


The house which 
John U. Clowdsley, 
Stockton architect, 
designed for himself 


and see how many 
square feet you have 
used up on the paper. 

Multiplying, rough- 
ly, the area by $4 or $5 
per square foot (de- 
pending on the qual- 
ity) will begin to give 
you an idea as to 
whether or not you 
are working on a 
reasonable program of 
cost. My advice is, do 
not try to plan your 
house, or, if you do 
plan your own house, 
do not build it accord- 
ing to your own plan. 
There are many per- 
sons who can _ take 
your ideas and give 
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This is the J. Leroy 
Johnson home, 
also designed by 
John U. Clowdsley 


you a_ much better 
plan. You will be sur- 
prised to find out how 
many plans an archi- 
tect can design for one 
lot, all having the 
same number of rooms. 
There is, however, one 
perfect plan to suit 
your requirements, 
and that will be the 
result of study by a 
technically trained 
person—one who can 
secure greater econo- 
mies, finer adaptabil- 
ity, and better livabil- 
ity than you can, and 
who can build the plan 
around a known set of 
family requirements. 
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The Johnson 
house,Colonial 
in type, has 
been painted 
white to catch 
the shadows of 
the great oaks 


@ 


The floor plan 
of the Johnson 
house appears 
at left. Below, 
a corner of the 
living-room 


Keep the plan in your file or notebook 
to refer to later. 

The aesthetic problem involves 
satisfying the senses. You would be 
amused to know that in architecture 
we can please the sense of sight, the 
sense of hearing, the tactile sense, the 
sense of smell, and to be complete, we 
might add the sense of taste or fitness. 
The ensemble should then be beauti- 
ful to gaze upon. Certain materials 
when used properly will make you 
want to touch them. Your garden 
will provide joy for the nostrils; the 
-drip-drop of water in a rain barrel or 
fountain may please the ear. Analyti- 
cally, these are the things you want in 
your home. 

Now, how do you get them? There 
are two well-established means of se- 
curing a beautiful home: First, train 
yourself; learn to appreciate beauty, 
how to discern between good or bad; 
study how to express yourself. The 
easiest way to accomplish these abilli- 
ties is to read, and look, and make 
notes. Read magazines such as Sun- 
SET on houses and gardens and archi- 
tecture and interiors. Soon you can 
be nonchalant as you arrive at your 
friend’s house and speak knowingly of 
the style. Admire her lovely Colonial 
stairway and, if the house is gabled 
and half-timbered, be prepared to say 
that you feel that the English style 
seems to fit so well her hospitable 
manner of entertaining. 

House exhibits are a wonderful edu- 
cation and a fine place to formulate 
one’s ideas as to style. Go to the 
traveling exhibit in your nearest large 
city and see what the best architects 
are building for the enlightened fami- 
lies of today. (Continued on page 57 
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Twenty Years 
To Find a Rose 


Have you a Rose of Castile in 


your garden? If so, how many? 
I have three of them. At least three 
friends of mine, each of whom gave me 
one of these plants, were willing, yes, 
even anxious, to make affidavit to the 
effect that the particular plant they 
were giving me was the real Rose of 
Castile. I accepted the plants but not 
the affidavits, for at that time I had 
been searching many years for the 
Rose of Castile, and I had begun to 
have very peculiar ideas of my own 
concerning this historical flower. 

Over 20 years ago I became inter- 
ested in this rose, so well known in 
tradition, song and story, that I de- 
termined to have one for my garden. 

For 17 years, at irregular intervals, 
my search extended from the Sacra- 
mento valley to Ensenada, Mexico, 
and at one time only the lack of funds 
prevented me from extending my 
quest to Mexico City. _ 

I began in the commercial nurseries. 
Wherever I asked for the Rose of 
Castile, they would look at me for a 
moment and then say: “Sorry, but we 
do not have it.” Next I visited the 
gardens on some of the old Spanish 
and Mexican grants between Sonoma 
and San Diego, and my search was 
rewarded, so I thought for a moment, 
on a place in Santa Barbara county. 
A jungle of rose bushes, the parent 
plant of which must have been planted 
many decades ago, was pointed out to 
me as the real Rose of Castile. The 
foliage was a pale, dull green, the 
flowers were pale pink, double and 
very fragrant. For a moment I was 
very happy in my find. After pluck- 
ing a few of the blossoms and enjoying 
their fragrance awhile, my exultation 
was greatly modified by the memory 
of a rose suspiciously like this one in 
my grandmother’s garden in Ohio, 
where it was known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Rose or the New England Rose. 
The more I looked at the flowers in 
my hand and the more I inhaled their 

erfume, the more my suspicion grew. 
Came by no means satisfied with the 
discovery. 

At the first opportunity, I spent a 
week in the city of Monterey. I 
reasoned that in this old capital of 
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by 
Louis 
Bartell 


Spanish California, with 
many remaining Span- 
ish gardens, there surely 
must be some real Roses 
of Castile. First of all I 
hunted up the famous 
Sherman Rose. One 
glance at theold rambling 
vine convinced me that 
this was not the end of 
my search, for this fa- 
mous rose was of a specie 
quite too familiar to me. 

Very much disappoint- 
ed, I began to prowl around the town 
looking for some of the old gardens. 
At last I found a typical one in care of 
an old Spaniard. This garden was a 
wonder to behold—numerous trees, 
masses of shrubbery, and above all a 
riot of roses. I made myself acquaint- 
ed as best I could with the old gar- 
dener, and pointing to a dark red 
double rose, a stranger to me, and 
such as I always had imagined the 
Rose of Castile to be, I asked in my 
best Spanish, “Que flor es esta?” To 
my supreme delight the old man an- 
swered, “Rosa de Castilla.” Eureka! 
I had found it! Here was evidence 
indisputable. After thanking the old 
gardener most profusely I was about 
to depart, when I noticed a bush of 
the same pale pink and fragrant rose 
that had been shown to me in Santa 
Barbara. Pointing to it I asked what 
rose that might be, and received, to 
my astonishment the answer, “Rosa 
de Castilla.” 1 then pointed to a 
climbing Cecile Brunner and asked 
what that rose was and received the 
answer I was expecting this time, 
“Rosa de Castilla.” 


FTER that experience I lost all 

interest in the rose for some 
time. A few years later the three 
friends gave me the plants I have 
mentioned. When these three plants 
came into bloom, the one was the 
same variety as the pale pink and 
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fragrant rose 

I had found 

in Santa Bar- 

bara and Monterey 

and in my grand- 

mother’s garden in 

Ohio. The second 

was the old pillar rose known as the 
Ragged Robin. The third one was 
the recently introduced red Cherokee 
rose, known as Ramona Rose. How- 
ever, this again revived my interest in 
the rose, and I determined to find it if 
it really existed. 

I next turned my attention to the 
old Spanish Missions, hoping that in 
the remnant of some of the gardens 
at these ancient establishments | 
might find a plant of the Rose of 
Castile. At the ruins of the aban- 
doned missions there was no trace of 
any gardens, and at the preserved or 
restored missions, the gardens were 
planted to well known plants and 
trees. 

In Old Town, San Diego, is the 
alleged marriage place of Ramona. At 
this old adobe building I was shown a 
climbing rose, by a self-appointed 
guide, who solemnly informed me that 
Ramona wore one of these roses at 
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A Story of 
One Man's 
Search for 
the Rose 


of Castile 


her marriage, and that it was the Rose 
of Castile. I was rude enough to 
laugh aloud in his face. To this day 
he may still be wondering at my rude- 
ness, unless he has informed himself 
and discovered that Ramona is a 
purely fictitious character. Conse- 
quently, she was never married there, 
nor could she have worn a rose that 
was not yet in existence at the time of 
her reputed marriage, for the rose 
was the Red Cherokee, a rose of re- 
cent introduction and a sport from 
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the well known Pink Chero- 
kee. 

After this incident I was 
ready to end the quest as 
hopeless. I still continued, 
however, to visit the old 
missions at every oppor- 
tunity and to study the his- 
tory of the Spanish South- 
west. Strange as it may 
seem, in the very first pages 
of this history I found the 


origin of the true Rose of Castile. 

When San Diego was to be founded, 
four expeditions set out from Loreto, 
near the southern end of the Lower 
California peninsula. Among those 
of the first expedition by sea was one 
Don Miguel Costanso, an officer in 
the royal army of Spain. When this 
expedition landed, they made camp 
in a grove on the south bank of the 
San Diego river, near the present site 
of Old Town. Costanso wrote from 
this place that there were “native 
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shrubs and odoriferous plants as the 
Rosemary, the Salvia, ‘Roses of 
Castile,’ and wild grape vines.” 

At the end of March of the same 
year, 1769, Father Junipero Serra left 
Loreto with one of the land expedi- 
tions for the future San Diego. Father 
Serra kept a diary of the trip, which 
lasted three months. On June 2, 1769, 
he wrote, “Flowers, many and beau- 
tiful . . . and today we have met the 
Queen... the Rose of Castile. When 
I write this, I have before me a 
branch . . . with three roses open, 
others in bud, and more than six un- 
petaled.”” (Lummis). 

Father Serra reached San Diego on 
July 1, 1769, and on July 3, he wrote 
his friend Father Palou, who had 
stayed at Loreto, “Our journey to 
this place was a happy one... . About 
midway the valleys and rivulets be- 
gan to be delightful. We found vines 
of a large size, some quite loaded with 
grapes. We also found different var- 
ieties of Roses of Castile,” (Aay varias 
rosas de Castilla — from Spanish Alta 
California by Alberta J. Denis who 
quotes from Palou and Englehardrt). 
These roses can only have been the 

wild rose of the Pacific Coast 
(Rosa Californica). The semi- 
arid regions of Lo: cr Califor- 
nia and southern Alta Califor- 
nia, through which this expedi- 
tion passed, had never been 
visited by ans Spaniards be- 
fore, at least b,; no one who 
could possibly have plant- 
ed roses from Spain. 


Y quest is ended! At 

last I have found the 

“Rose of Castile.” It is 

merely a poetic appella- 

tion given to all roses by 

the first Spaniards in 

this country, for many 

of them were natives of 

Castile. These roses re- 

minded them of their 

childhood homesin Spain. 

From them this expres- 

sion has been handed 

down to us for 150 years 

until the original meaning was 

lost. So today we have many 

homes in the West and Southwest, 

where roses of various types, colors, 

and fragrances are cultivated and 

cherished in all sincerity as “Roses of 
Castile.” 

Critics, many and severe, will dis- 
pute my conclusions. However, I am 
still willing to be shown a real Rose of 
Castile, and will accept it as sueh 
when accompanied by a complete and 
authentic pedigree dating back for 
150 years. Until that time this fa- 
mous flower will only be found, as a 
distinct specimen, at the foot of the 
rainbow, guarded by the Dodo bird. 
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If You Need A 
New Chair 


Here ts Reliable 
Advice That Will 
Help You in Making 
the Very Best Chotce 
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by Edgar Harrison 
Wileman 


a 


O you remember the seven.’ 4 
piece parlor suite? Its day in 
past—never, we hope, to return. The) 
massive carved frames with their red 4 
plush upholstery, tassels, and fringes, © 
were characteristic of the time when © 
rooms were ornamented rather than) ; 
decorated, and stuffiness was thought | 
to represent the last word in comfort. 7 

A gradual reduction in the number | s 
of pieces forming a suite resulted in|” 
the three-piece group so popular with. 
in the last few years. This consisted I 
of a sofa, one arm-chair, and one 
rocker. The last named article was 
one of the most ungainly pieces of © 
furniture ever devised. As the occu- Pe 
pant rocked in the monstrosity, it’ 
traveled across the room with the 
motive power provided by the person 

“resting” in its huge form, assisted by 
the nap of the rug on the floor. When 
at last it had scuffed table, baseboard, 
or some other piece of furniture, it 
was dragged back and the journey 
started all over again. 

Fortunately the overstuffed rocker 
became passé—anathema to our style- 
conscious public. This reduced the 
group to two pieces, a sofa and a 
chair designed to be companion pieces 
and upholstered in the same ha bric. 
Two such pieces are considered very 
desirable for a living-room especially 
where many upholstered articles are 
to be used. It is, however, equally 
correct to have every piece different. 

There should be a comfortable 
chair for every member of the family 
—large, small, short, tall—and usu- 
ally a sofa or settee is required to- 
gether with a bench, stool, and side 
chair. All these articles should have 
something in common so that har- 
mony may be the result of the en- 
semble. First of all there should be a 
relationship of style, not necessarily 
the same identical period, but a feel- 
ing of sympathy. For example, plain, 
sturdy pieces may be grouped to- 
gether, or light, graceful pieces. 

Next comes the item of color. It is 
often advisable to work out a color © 
scheme from the drapery fabric or the © 





Modern furniture implies | 
modern comfort combined 
with real beauty and color 
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rug, provided one of these has already 
been chosen. One can, however, select 
the sofa first and let the rug and the 
draperies be chosen to harmonize 
with it. 

Let us suppose that the sofa has 
been chosen and that it is covered 
with a multicolor figured fabric. 
Study the predominating colors in 
this material and choose plain or 
figured fabrics for the other uphol- 
stered pieces. One color may be 
chosen for the large chair, another for 
a smaller chair, and still another for a 
third chair. Much will depend on the 
style of room and the effect desired, 
the advice given here serving simply 
as a guide. In any case, try to confine 
the selection of colors to those already 
existing in the first article chosen. 
Upholstered furniture in general is 
fairly large, consequently colors 
should not be too strong. The smaller 
the article the brighter the color may 
be, but the larger articles should be 
kept subdued. 


HE pattern of fabric must be con- 

sidered very carefully in order 
that the room may have character 
and yet not be too “busy.” If the rug 
is figured, pattern on the upholstered 
furniture must be subordinated to it. 
This means that the majority of pieces 
should be covered in plain fabrics. 
These plain goods may be devoid of 
any pattern whatsoever, or they may 
have a small allover figure which does 
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not interfere in any way with the pat- 
tern in the rug. Self colored fabrics, 
even though they may be figured, can 
frequently be used to advantage and 
considered, from the viewpoint of 
pattern distribution, as plain. What- 
ever figure they may have stays in the 
background and is not confused with 
surrounding ornament. A needlework 
or small tapestry chair is a good addi- 
tional piece in almost any style of 
room. 

Many rooms may be furnished very 
pleasantly by a careful choice of both 
plain and figured fabrics for chair 
coverings. If a plain rug is chosen as a 
background it allows a greater lati- 
tude in figured materials, but even 
when an allover pattern rug is se- 
lected, the introduction of plain and 
figured materials still holds good. 

A figured tapestry sofa may be the 
first object purchased. Should the 
fabric have a rust colored background, 
here will be your first choice for a 
chair: a plain rust colored tapestry. 
Other colors, however, are seen in 
flowers and foliage and therefore may 
be introduced for other coverings. 
There is probably some green foliage 
in the sofa tapestry, and we could se- 
lect an allover design frisé mohair in 
green as a durable cover for another 
chair; perhaps this chair would look 
well with the cushion covered in the 
same tapestry as the sofa. Assuming 
that the rug is plain, perhaps a wet 


‘sand color, then another chair may be 
1930] 
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Chairs and sofa upholstered in 
rust colored linen or in tapestry 
are excellent with a ‘‘wet sand”’ 
carpet and figured linen draperies 


selected covered in a rough texture 
wool damask with a brown back- 
ground and with a design containing 
colors similar to those of the sofa. If 
the walls are of plaster, printed linen 
would make excellent draperies. If, 
however, a figured wallpaper has been 
used, the drapery fabric could be a 
flat mohair in a bluegreen color, while 
a suggestion for glass curtains woula 
be a theatrical gauze in a rust and 
blue mixture. 


HERE is a large variety of ma- 
terials being used for coverings. 
Mohair is still good because of its 
durability, but it should not be 
chosen in a taupe color. Taupe is un- 
interesting, lacks character, and is 
very common. Mohair may be com- 
bined with frisé mohair or some other 
fabric. Cotton velour is not durable 
enough for upholstery, as it fades and 
gets shabby very quickly. Damasks, 
brocatelles, tapestries, silk velvets, 
and brocades, which are all in good 
style, may be obtained in designs and 
colorings for any period or price range. 
Certain old English, Colonial, and 
Provincial pieces of furniture are 
covered in plain or figured linens, 
chintzes, and Toiles. 
It seems strange that so many 
people in our sunny western states 








will deliberately choose warm, heavy, 
woolen fabrics for upholstering when 
linens and chintzes have such a fresh, 
cool appearance. Durability, many 
cool days, and more cool evenings are 
no doubt the deciding factors. A 
pleasant solution to the problem is to 
have slip covers made to use in the 
summer time. These should be 
made carefully, well fitted, and 
tailored, otherwise they lose 
their smartness and are better 
not used. Glazed chintz is the 
favored fabric in England for 
slip covers. When soiled, it is 
sent to the cleaner who calen- 
ders the chintz and restores it to 
its original primness. In this 
part of the world we rely on the 
dry cleaners, who are able to 
clean our slip covers in a very 
creditable manner though they 
have no calendering machines. 
Slip covers are not intended to 
hide ragged, worn out uphol- 
stery fabrics, but have their own 
special use in a decorative sense. 
They are usually made with a 
box-plaited flounce, and when 
correctly fashioned of good fab- 
ric, often cost as much as re- 
upholstering. 

It is generally thought to be 
much cheaper to re-cover an old 
chair than to purchase a new 
one, but such is not always the 
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case. Some fine old 
chairs with solid 
walnut or mahog- 
any frames may be 
worth re-covering. 
Considering, how- 
ever, that it takes 
nearly five yards of 
50-inch material to 
cover a large up- 
holstered chair, be- 
sides the labor cost, 
and the replace- 
ment of worn-out 
springs, webbing or 
filling, $50 or $60 
is a minimum price 
to pay. On the 
other hand, good, 
comfortable chairs 
may be purchased 
for less than $100, 
and the sale value 
of the old chair de- 
ducted from this 
price. The new 
chair will have the 
added advantage of 
being all new ma- 
terial and should be 
smarter in line and form. 

Upholstered furniture today is 
lighter and more graceful than the 
overstuffed variety of the last few 
years. Size is not necessary for com- 
fort, and some of the most restful 
chairs are now very lightly covered. 
Do not buy your chair by weight or 
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Striped damask sofa, old 
gold frise mohair chair, and 
raisin colored carpet fit this 
semi-modern living-room 


your room seems dull and 
uninteresting, select your 
new chair with the idea that 
here is the first piece to- 
wards rejuvenation of both yourself 
and the room. 

Have you ever tried a really com- 
fortable chair for your bedroom? A 
dainty slipper chair or a really cozy 
chair in which to relax? Include one 
when refurnishing or refurbishing 
your bedroom, place beside it a small 
table and a reading lamp, and you 
will have a retiring corner all your 
own for complete relaxation. If your 
room is large enough, there is greater 
comfort and better style in a chaise. 
longue, that really feminine article 
which may be covered so charmingly 
with taffeta, chintz, or linen. An otto. 
man with your chair may serve the 
same purpose as a chaise-longue. Such 
an article added to a man’s chair in 
the living-room pleases the average 
man immensely and performs the 
double duty of leg rest or extra seat. 


WHEN thinking of a man’s chair 
there are many rooms that wil! 
take a good leather chair. Not the 
brown leather Mission style, but a 
comfortable, good-looking chair cov- 
ered in Morocco leather. This can be 
obtained in green, blue, red, or henna, 
is soft to the touch, and wears splen 
didly. Such leather chairs are man. 
nish and are found in the better clubs 
of our large cities. 

An upholstered chair may be 
needed some time before the actual 
color scheme of the room is deter- 
mined. In that case, it may be pur- 
chased in a temporary covering. 
When a permanent covering 1s 
to be selected, here are the 
points to bear in mind: the 
durability desired of the fabric 
to be chosen and its suitability 
in color, style, and texture; the 
other articles to be associated 
with it; and the question of 
whether the design, if any, in 
the fabric follows the structural 
lines of the chair. 

Plain fabrics have no lines tu 
consider but all striped materi- 
als and those with definite lines 
or centered patterns must be 
chosen carefully. Stripes are 
most suited to straight line 
chairs, curved designs for chairs 
with rounded contours. The 
closer the design of the fabric 
follows the actual shape of seat, 
back, and arms, the better that 
chair is upholstered. 


The trinity of comfort 
—easy chair, reading 
lamp, and low table 
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size, but rather because it § 
fits you and feels restful. If © 
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Why 
I Like the 
Wallflower 


by 
Sydney B. Mitchel] 


F I were to ask my students (who 
are studying to be librarians, 
not gardeners) what wallflowers 
were, ‘T suppose 90 per cent of them 
would say “undesired females who 
decorate the walls or margins of the 
ballroom rather than the dancing- 
floor where they long to be.” I don’t 
know how long that slang meaning 
has been current—I remember it from 
my receding youth—but the garden 
wallflower (botanically Cheiranthus 
cheiri), which was brought from 
southern Europe to England before 
the Spanish Armada, has been a 
flower of sentiment three centuries, 
and is now one of the 
mainstays of the Eng- 
lish spring garden, as 
it should be in all the 
cooler parts of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

At the risk of incur- 
ring the wrath of the 
one - hundred - per- 
centers, I must again 
reiterate that where 
on the north Pacific 
Coast we have the cli- 
mate of England, we 
should learn to garden from the Eng- 
lish, just as, where in California we 
have the climate of the Mediter- 
ranean, we must learn to build our 
houses from the Spanish and Italians. 
What well-grown wall flowers could do 
for our gardens has already been 
shown in the glorious plantings of 
them in front of the Hotel Empress at 
Victoria, B. C. In addition to their 
lovely warm colors, the wallflowers 
have the asset of fragrance, their 
sweetness being peculiarly pleasant 
and never heavy or cloying. 

The common wallflowers are not 
exacting in their tastes. Their very 
name, derived from their being fre- 
quently found growing in old castle 
walls, shows that they do not demand 
rich, ‘deep soil, but that they do like 
good drainage. Any ordinary garden 
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Every western garden 
needs a few wallflowers. 
In this article we learn 
what varieties to select 


and how to grow them. 








soil suits 
them, not too 
stiff or likely 
to get soggy 
in winter, and 
not too ‘rich, 
because this 
would be sure 
to give sappy, 
leafy growth 
at the expense 
of flowers. A 
sunny place is very desirable, particu- 
larly in the Northwest, where care 
must also be taken to plant them 
where they will not be exposed to 
heavy winds and rough weather when 
they flower in spring. Excellent places 
are in border plantings around the 
base of the house, or in nearby beds to 
which the building gives some protec- 
tion. 

While the wallflower is really a 
perennial and can be kept on for sev- 
eral years, for the best flowers and 
also for the convenience of the gar- 
dener, it is advisable to treat it as a 
biennial, to be pulled up and thrown 
out after flowering and its place given 
to a late summer annual, rather than 
allowing it to hold the space, flower- 
less for months, to give another crop 
of inferior flowers the next year. 
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In sowing the seeds, a common mis- 
take is to start too late. It is best done 
in June—in California July will be all 
right—for one wants to get nice, 
strong, husky, bushy plants by fall, 
when they are to go to the bed where 
they will bloom. It is not necessary to 
sow the seed in flats; just select an in- 
conspicuous situation for a seed bed 
and sow them in drills. As soon as the 
plants are a couple of inches high, and 
before they have become crowded or 
leggy, transplant them into rows, 
where they should be at least six 
inches apart in all directions. Do this 
preferably in cool, dull weather, and 
water them well after moving. It is 
quite important that thereafter they 
have regular care, cultivation, and 
moderate watering, as neglect will be 
sure to give stunted growth and conse- 
quent poor flowering. In September 
or October move them a second time 
into the beds where they will bloom. 
This procedure allows of their getting 
a prominent place, as by that time the 
summer annuals which preceded them 
will be through flowering. 

In the selection of varieties, from 
San Francisco Bay north, I should de- 
cidedly give preference to the usual 
single type, which is available both in 
mixtures and, better still, in different 
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colors. Most of the seed comes 
from England, where the different 
seedsmen often have their own 
strains, the result of years of care- 
ful selection to give trueness to 
type. I shall therefore give the 
chief available colors, and in each 
case some of the names under 
which they can be obtained: prim- 
rose (Primrose Dame, Faerie Queene, 
Sutton’s Primrose Monarch); golden 
yellow (Cloth of Gold, Golden King, 
Sutton’s Giant Yellow); flame color 
(Fire King, Vesuvius); scarlet red 
tones (Vulcan, Sutton’s Giant Blood 
Red); apricot pink (Eastern Queen); 
ruby red (Ruby Gem, Ellen Will- 
mott). 


OSSIBLY the best use of wall- 
flowers is for spring bedding. I am 
not referring here to the ghastly prac- 
tice of making imitation Brussels car- 
pets with colored foliage plants, but to 
the use of real flowers in bright self 
colors in the formal beds or borders 
which are a part of some styles of gar- 
dening. In its simpler forms, it would 
mean here the planting of a bed of 
wallflowers in a single color or in a 
combination of perhaps two, or the 
grouping on the lawn or in a sunken 
garden of several beds planted with 
different colors in a harmonious 
whole. Some of the more complicated 
arrangements call for a ground plant- 
ing of some dwarfer subject and a 
regular interplanting with a taller one. 
For example, blue bedding violas and 
an orange wallflower, or yellow prim- 
roses and a blood-red wallflower, or 
blue forget-me-nots and a salmon pink 
wallflower. 
Sometimes the wallflower becomes 
the background and the dot plants 
are bulbs, in such combinations as 
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In the July Sunset 


Professor Mitchell Tells 
Pacific Coast Gardeners 
How Best to Grow Lupines 


ruby wallflowers with primrose tulips, 
yellow wallflowers and tall red tulips, 
or red wallflowers with tall yellow 
daffodils. Much thought could be 
given to more subtle combinations 
and great satisfaction obtained when 
the thought became a reality. It will 
be said that this is very artificial gar- 
dening, but all gardening must be 
more or less so. Of recent years we 
have become fonder of using strong 
color—the popularity of colored glass 
at the dinner table is merely one proof 
of this—and the wallflower by itself or 
in combination offers wonderful color 
materials. In this connection, it is 
well to remember that brilliant colors, 
yellow, orange, and flame, carry much 
farther than deep rich reds and rubies, 
and should therefore predominate. If 
you have to limit yourself to a single 
variety, make it Fire King. 

The double wallflowers are of de- 
cidedly less importance in the garden, 
though pleasing in themselves and 
perhaps worth growing for anyone 
who has room for more than the 
singles. Their first limitation is their 
smaller color range, red and yellow; 
their second one that when raised 
from seed a proportion of the plants 
will inevitably produce single flowers. 


The most retiring wallflower 
would enjoy this sunny bank 
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After good doubles have been ob!) 


tained, they can be propagated b 
cuttings made of the short shoots 


which break out after the flower 


spikes are cut back. The lazy gar. 
dener will wonder if it is worth the 
trouble. 


More important is the preco 


cious flowering strain of single 
wallflowers from France, called Early 
Parisian. Really a biennial, it can be 
handled as an annual. Sown in early 
spring, it can be flowered in late sum. 


mer, or sown in fall, it will bloom in ~ 


early spring. It lacks the size, quality, 
and color range of the regular singles, 
but gives primroses, yellows and reds, 
and does certainly extend the flower. 
ing season. Its greatest value, how. 
ever, is to gardeners in southern Cali. 
fornia, where the standard singles are 
unsatisfactory. This strain, however, 
can be started in the cool autumn and 
can get through blooming before the 
hot days of a spring which seems too 
warm for wallflowers, flowering as it 
does in four or five months after 
sowing. 


HERE are three wildflowers of 
the wallflower family which 
should be mentioned, though their use 
is less for bedding than for rock gar- 
dens. A few years ago, chancing to 
get a glimpse into a high-walled gar- 






den at Nantucket, I saw such a sheet | 


of pure, brilliant orange that I deter- 
mined never to leave the island before 
I learned the name of the plant that 
made it. It proved to be Cheiranthus 
allioni, a biennial of the easiest 
growth, coming quickly from seed 
sown in flats or even right where it is 
wanted to bloom. 

The other two varieties ot wild 
wallflowers are described on page 79. 


wa ~G. » 
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ONE! 


by 
W. C. Mitchell 


[s this man’s town, Ketchi- 

kan, where more fish are 
caught for canning than in any 
other part of the world, one 
might think that the catching 
of fish would be an easy mat- 
ter. And so it is with seines, 
traps, and gear, but the catch- 
ing of wily trout—and two of 
them on one line at the same 
time—is another story. Here 
is mine: 

A few years ago, an enthusi- 
astic fisherman friend from 
Seattle who was visiting at 
Ketchikan, wanted me _ to 
frame up a party to go fishing. 

“All right, Cap,” I agreed. 

“You and I will be the party. I'll 
show you some real sport in one of our 
best lakes!” 

We started on our trip in the even- 
ing, as there was a boat trip of about 
50 miles from Ketchikan to Shrimp 
Bay first, and then a hike to a lake, 
and we wanted early fishing while the 
trout were feeding. 

We reached the bay in due time, 
rowed ashore, and after about half an 
hour’s climb up one side of a low 
wooded mountain and down the other 
side, we arrived at Orchard Lake. 
This is a beautiful body of water, 
clear and sparkling, nestled at the 
foot of a towering spruce-clad moun- 
tain. All these charms, however, are 
secondary, from an angler’s point of 
view, to the fact that this lake is the 
known habitat of the famous cut- 
throat trout. 


E climbed into one of the small 

boats with our baskets and rods, 
and rowed to the upper end of the 
lake where a good-sized stream flowed 
down from the mountain. Here was 
the place I selected for the “great 
catch,” and as Cap was agreeable, we 
anchored our skiff on the bar in about 
20 feet of water, leaving a long line, so 
that the current of the stream would 
take us out over the drop-off, and into 
water about 80 feet deep where I 
thought Orchard’s finest and wiliest 
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NOW YOU ‘TELL 


would be looking for an early break- 
fast. 

We baited our lines with fresh 
salmon eggs and made our cast. Both 
of us were soon busy. Cap was having 
the time of his life! As each fish was 
landed, he would look up and say, 
“Gosh, what a fish, what a beauty!” 

Cap was of that rotund build that 
feels the heat, and pulling in trout had 
been hard work, so after baiting his 
line, he cast it into the water and laid 
his rod across his knees while he pro- 
ceeded to light his pipe. 

I, busy with my rod, was not look- 
ing his way. All of a sudden I heard a 
swish of line, a hum of reel, a clatter of 
rod, and a “Gosh ding it!” Looking up 
I saw my friend make a frantic grab 
for his rod which was now disappear- 
ing into eighty feet of water with what 
we felt sure must be one of Cap’s “big 
ones” hooked on the other end! 

I know the air in Cap’s vicinity was 
slightly “blue” for a while as he be- 
wailed his fate, thinking of his high- 
priced rod and gear, to say nothing 
of the day’s lost sport. There was 
nothing to do about it, though, and 
we both decided to go ashore and eat 

our lunch. Then we could explore 
the stream, as the day was yet young. 

We spent several hours ashore, then 
started homeward. I took the oars, 
and when we came to the spot where 
Cap had lost his rod, he was anxious 
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that we catch two or 
three more to fill our 
baskets, so I threw the anchor 
over as before, and immediately 
—Zingo! Zowie! The reel commenced 
to sing, and 150 feet of silk had taken 
out before I could check him. I knew 
I had a dandy! I took in line. He 
broke water twice. I could see he was 
well hooked—away he went again! I 
took in all that I could and found him 
immediately under the boat with the 
rod bent almost double, then he 
sulked. I could lift him at times, 
then down he would go again. The 
weight was almost too great! Then 
the strain was relieved, and I took in 
all the slack line. I would recover 20 
feet and then lose 40. Then all at 
once two monster cut-throats jumped 
three feet in the air! 

Cap was the first to realize the situ- 
ation. ‘“You’ve got my fish! You’ve 
got my fish!” And sure enough, in the 
wild rushes the fish on my line was 
making, it had become tangled in the 
line of the lost rod, and when I reeled 
in, I found two lines coming instead of 
one. I finally got most of my line, and 
swinging over towards Cap, he man- 
aged to get hold of his. Together, we 
reeled in two fighting, squirming fish 
—monster cut-throats! He had over- 
hauled his line and recovered his rod 
from the bottom. 

It took us some time to get the net 
under them, but we finally succeeded. 
They were our prize catch of the day 
nearly the same size. Together they 
tipped the scales at 1234 pounds, but 
Cap’s was the larger, weighing 6% 
pounds. And so ended a perfect day. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH YOUNG 8TUDIOS 


New Sandwich Suggestions 
for the Western Hostess 


LWAYS, when I was a 

child, the rhyme about 
Tommy Tucker worried me. How 
could he cut his bread without 
any knife? And then it came to 
me that it must have been a bread 
and butter sandwich which Tom- 
my sang for. So to this day in 
our household we call such sand- 
wiches “Tommy Tuckers.” Ah, 
but if Tommy could have fore- 
seen the sandwiches of our day, he would have sung 
lustily. In all the realm of cookery, nothing is more ap- 
preciated or popular, or, I may add, more intricate to 
make. 

Delicious are good sandwiches, dreadful are badly 
made ones. 

Have a long slender knife sharpened to perfection—so 
sharp it should be kept out of reach of careless hands. Use 
a firm board to slice bread upon, and trim crusts before 
slicing. For “husky” sandwiches, it is better to leave 
crusts on, but for “dressy” sandwiches trim them off en- 
tirely, and be very careful to trim all sides of the loaf 
identically. Sandwiches should be tailored in appear- 
ance, neat, smooth, even, and with no drooping lettuce- 
leaf petticoats. While a variety of shapes are always 
interesting, let each sandwich be large enough to be con- 
sidered a worthy bit of food and not merely a taste. I 
remember an occasion when a tall and stout gentleman 
fought valiantly to keep his suave manner when he was 
urged to help himself to a postage stamp, open face sand- 
wich which was a work of art as to its garnishing, yet 
amounted to less than a teaspoonful of nourishment. 
There is, however, a “happy medium’”’ which may range 
in size according to the type of sandwich, from the ham 
sandwich in the boy scout’s lunch pack to the anchovy 
canape served as an hors d’ oeuvre. 

Always soften butter which is to be used for sand- 
wiches. If a sandwich is to be eaten soon after making, 
the butter may be mixed with the filling, but for those 
intended to keep a bit, it is wise to spread the bread 
evenly with a coating of butter because it tends to keep 
the filling from soaking through the bread. Be careful 
not to melt the butter; it lends an odd flavor when too 
soft. In some instances no butter is needed, as in the 
case of those fillings using a quantity of mayonnaise, 
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Sztxth in a Sertes of Practical 
Articles Presenting New Ideas 
for Pleasant Home Entertaining 


by 
Doris Hudson Moss 


peanut butter, or creamy cheese. 

Use all kinds of bread and 
choose carefully those fillings best 
suited to each variety. White 
bread is the daintiest and will 
take the always delicious, im- 
ported pate de foie gras, cold cuts 
of fowl, fish, white cheeses, or the 
very dainty sweet fillings such as 
the nut-and-marmalade combina- 
tion. Whole wheat, grahan, rye, 
or bran breads are of the rough and ready, outdoor type, 
and go well with nippy cheese, bacon, sausages, pimento, 
and combinations containing onions or pickles. Boston 
brown bread, sliced very thin, makes a delightful change 
and is seldom used. With a filling of minced browned 
almonds, ground dates, and mayonnaise it makes a de- 
licious dessert sandwich. I have eaten it too, with Boston 
baked beans as filling, and here let me tell you of an in- 
teresting way to carry beans and bread on a picnic. 

Bake the beans for at least four hours after polling them 
until they are supposedly done. They must be free of 
juice, yet not dry. For each person, allow one loaf of 
brown bread, made in one pound tins. When the bread is 
cold, hollow out the center, leaving a shell %4-inch thick 
on three sides. Set solidly upright in a deep pan or cas- 
serole having a tight fitting lid. Fill each bread case with 
hot beans. Heat slowly in the oven until the bread is 
hot clear through. Wrap the pan in a heavy suit of news- 
papers and tie securely. After an hour or two, the beans 
and bread will still be as hot as ever, and at a chilly day 
picnic they will be a real feast. 


WHILE I am on the subject of picnics, let me re- 
mind you of the old-fashioned and nearly for- 
gotten oyster or chicken loaf. A loaf of milk bread hol- 
lowed out and well buttered should be filled to its luscious 
capacity with golden brown fried chicken or dezens of 
oysters fried to perfection in egg and crumbs. Fit on the 
lid of the loaf, sprinkle with water, and heat for about 
thirty minutes in a covered pan in a slow oven. If 
quickly wrapped in waxed paper and then in heavy paper, 
it will keep hot for some time. 
I have very great respect for the opinion of my husband 
on all great questions, but almost a reverence for his ideas 
concerning food. Here are his own directions for chicken 
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salad sandwiches, invented in a grand 
rush for a hurry-up picnic not long ago. 
Select finger rolls having a soft crust, 
not French rolls. Inserting the apple 
corer at one end, remove the soft 
bread from the center, leaving the 
other end closed. Pack the salad into 
the roll, being generous with mayon- 
naise, and when the roll is stuffed, stop 
the end with an olive to simulate a 
cork! 

One hotel I know serves a special hors d’oeuvres plate 
which has proved its popularity and is usable for parties 
at home. In the center of each large plate place a crab 
cocktail, frosty cold in its bowl of cracked ice. Garnish it 
with lemon and stuffed olives. In a wreath around the 
cocktail on the plate, place eight open face sandwiches, 
which should be no larger than a silver dollar. Spread the 
first one with anchovy paste mixed with mayonnaise and 
covered with minced parsley. For the second, mash 
shrimps and mix with mayonnaise, lemon, and raw car- 
rot, chopped fine. Garnish with one whole shrimp. The 
third one has a very thin slice of tomato slightly smaller 
than the bread, covered with piquant boiled dressing, and 
sprinkled with minced green pepper. The fourth is spread 
with kippered cod, which has been baked and cooled, 
then flaked and mixed with celery and onion, chopped 
fine, and lemon and mayonnaise. The fifth has smoked 
herring, skinned, boned, and made into a paste with olive 
oil, and covered with chopped onion. The sixth is made 
of nasturtium leaves, chopped fine, mixed with capers 
and mayonnaise. The seventh is of Russian caviar with 
chopped onion, and the eighth is of Roquefort cheese, 
smoothed to a paste with butter and garnished with thin 
slices of the tops of green onions and 
capers. Garnish the plate with water- 
cress. Men usually like this and it 
makes a good beginning for a men’s 
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Cooperating With Us 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT is gratefully 

made to the L. D. McLean Co., The 

White House, and the Emporium, of San 

Francisco, who loaned us the materials used 

in preparing the illustrations on these pages. 

Questions about items shown will be cheer- 
fully answered. 


Picnic food is at its best served 
on paper compartment plates on 
a red and white Basque linen cloth 
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dinner. It is ever so pretty, too. 

Sometime this summer, do try my 
most favorite sweet sandwich to serve 
with cool drinks or ice cream. Choose 
large, firm strawberries, and cover 
them with powdered sugar for a few 
minutes. Halve them, place them be- 
tween rather thick slices of white 
bread, and sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. Fasten the sandwich together 
with tooth picks and stick a small 
strawberry on the top of each pick. 

I have found that children like sweet sandwiches to 
augment the grandeur of the birthday cake at parties. 
Bake very thin sheets of cake, and cut while warm with 
animal-shaped cookie cutters. When cold, fill with pink 
prepared gelatine made extra stiff and chilled in %-inch 
sheets. Cut the gelatine with the same cutter as has been 
used for the cake. Whipped cream, sweetened and fla- 
vored, is another good filling, and a custard filling also is 
delicious. I warn you to bake your cake slowly in order 
to avoid a bas-relief effect of unevenness. 


> 


ISCUIT dough, made with an extra amount of 

shortening and an egg, patted out into a thin sheet 
(never roll it), buttered, cut with an extra large cutter, 
and baked “‘double decker” is something to remember if a 
slice of hot fried ham is popped between decks as soon as 
the biscuit comes from the oven. Roll in wax paper and 
twist the ends tight for picnics. 

There are so many regulation recipes for sandwiches 
that it would be foolish for me to mention any but the 
unusual ones which I have discovered. I consider the 
platter sandwich an innovation for Sunday night suppers 
or lunches. Slice milk bread or French 
bread very thin and on the “‘bias,”’ so 
that the slices are perfect ovals. But- 
ter the bread (Continued on page 59 
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house and garden, 
look well to its sur- 
roundings before you decide upon de- 
sign or color. Study your house with 
the view to making it suitable to the 
geographic, climatic, and topographic 
conditions of the country which sur- 
rounds it. On our great Pacific Coast, 
Nature has used a variety of treat- 
ments for achieving beauty in a vari- 
ety of places. She has tempered her 
creations, as we must our homes, to 
meet the demands of the climate, of 
the earth, and of their neighbor, the 
sea. Let us, then, plan suitability of 
color and architectural form for our 
house. 

I know a house near Monterey. It 
stands staunchly on the rocky soil and 
looks across the lovely bay to the sea 
beyond with its everchanging blue, 
gray, green, and gold of varying days. 
And over its shoulder, it can see the 


Every year the city of On- 
tario, California, conducts a 
city beautification contest, 
awarding prizes for the most 
attractive gardens. On this 
page are shown two of last 
year’s prize-winning homes. 
Further details of this con- 
test are given on page 77. 


@ 


The cottage above belongs 
to A. O. Henderson; it won 
first prize for the N. E. sec- 
tion of Ontario, and one of 
the sweepstakes for the city. 
At right, home of C. L. Bar- 
nard, second-prize winner of 
the N. E. section of Ontario 
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Says 
Sibyl Thornton 


hills and the forest and the white 
sand. It is low and sturdy and of 
Spanish design. One feels that the 
coloring of the surroundings was 
caught up and placed in the house, for 
it is earth brown stucco with red tile 
roof and bright blue trim, with sea 
green around the window sash. The 
foundation shrubbery, cut low and 
planted thickly, nestles against the 
house, helping to bind it to the earth. 
There are awnings at the west win- 
dows and over the terrace; they are 
blue and a lovely red, bound with 
green. The red used is a yellow-red 
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sunsets, dawns, and 
cheery fires of drift. 
wood on the beach. I feel that the 
house grows from the earth itself and 
is as staunch as the rocks about it. 
Could an architect ask greater praise? 
What of the house, however, that so 
many of us call home—perhaps a con- 
tractor’s dream of loveliness and 
bought on a so-much-a-month basis 
because of lack of funds to build the 
house of our choice? This house is in 
evidence everywhere. It stands on its 
50 feet of ground, or less, hedged on 
either side by neighbors’ walls, on the 
rear by a small garden and more 
neighbors, and above by the blue, 
blue sky. How, we may well ask, may 
we achieve beauty or distinction with 
such a house and garden? The an- 
swer is, I believe, in the artistic and 
lavish use of paint and in the careful 
choice of color in detail, such as awn- 
ings and flowers, and in perfect care 
and neatness of house and garden. 
We have some clever friends who 
bought a house of dull brown shingles 
which had been built about 15 years 
ago. They transformed it, and now 
call it Hollyhock Home, for its color 
scheme was taken from a stalk of 
yellow-throated, pink hollyhocks. The 
brown shingles of the house were 
painted the color of the pale yet warm 
yellow which one sees in the throats of 


hollyhock flowers. The roof and trim 


are the green of the leaves. Green 
window-boxes and shutters were added 
to the house, and now pink flowers 
bloom riotously in the boxes. Hosts of 


hollyhocks stand in the garden and 
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that 10 or 20 years need not end its usefulness! 





With anything like normal use the 
Goodyear Emerald Cord Hose which 
you get today will still be sprinkling 
for you 10 years from now. And very 
likely, if given good care, 1950 will 
find it staunch and trim. 

Emerald Cord Hose is the finest 
lawn and garden hose which Good- 
year engineers could design work- 
ing without cost restrictions. They 
planned a hose so supremely good 
that superiority in wear, usefulness, 


and appearance would be unparal- 
leled. Now such a hose is offered you. 

The case is made of strong, thick 
rubber. Heavy flat ribs reenforce it 
and guard the hose from damage. 
These ribs help also to keep the 
hose kinkless. “‘Double-double” cord 
for extreme durability is braided 
within the hose body. 

The color of Emerald Cord Hose 
is gallant token of its excellence. It 
is GREEN—the color which matches 





the natural greenery of lawns and 
gardens. Emerald Cord never ob- 


trudes. It has fine appearance 
always. 
The cost is only a little more than 


but 
service Emerald Cord will give you 
makes the slight difference a genu- 


ordinary hose, the splendid 


ine economy. Ask for it by name— 
Goodyear Emerald Cord Hose. 

In 5-8", 3-4" and 1” capacities. 
Lengths up to 500 feet. 


Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubver Co., Inz, 
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Right—PABCO THATCHON 
Shingles give the quaint 
charm of Old World 
thatched roofs. Three 
other roof patterns. 


Below—This 
method more 
closely dup- 
licates the 
thatched 
effect. 
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MA Above—A PABCO 
DROP THATCH Roof 
gives a rich tapestry ef- 


fect. Another method 
t of patterning the shin- 
gles is available. 





Above—A PABCOTILE Roof which 
can be laid over any plain or shin- 
gled roof to obtain a charming 
typically Spanish tile effect. 





D.8co PROTECTED HOUSE.... 


A protective service of distinct interest to home owners... 
an outstanding contribution to better home construction in 
the West. A booklet "The Pabco Home Builders Handbook" 
gives details. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents to cover post- 
age and handling. Send for it. 
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Left and above—Two of the several methods 
of laying PABCOLOX Shingles. Individual 
shingles locked and nailed to roof. 
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EXCLUSIVE ROOFS like these —which by their 


appealing colorings and “pattern” enable you 


to give true distinction and charm to any home | 
—can be obtained only in Pabco Shingles. © 


These four types of roofs,each in several exclu- |» 
sive color combinations running in tone from 
striking smartness to rich dignity, make it easy [i 
to give any exterior its proper individuality © 


and to harmonize it with its surroundings. 


These patented shingles, obtainable in no 
other make, are made by a special process 
which insures extremely long life. And then 
they are further protected and beautified by 
a mineralized surface which makes them fire 
retardant, thus effecting a big saving on in- 
surance. 


You can budget the low cost 


A Pabco roof can be laid right over the old 
shingles in a few hours. If you desire to budg- 
et the cost, the Pabco Budget Payment Plan 
will help you do so at the rate of $12.00 to 
$14.00 a month for a period of one year. 


Only authorized Pabco agents can supply 
you with Pabco Shingles. Phone our local of- 
fice or write us direct for the free services of 
one of our factory representatives, who will 
assist you to get the best possible roof for 
your home. 


Mail the coupon for full information, FREE! 
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— Mail 


this coupon 








THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
Los Angeles Oakland San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Kansas City 


| am interested in the following: 

im Pabco Please have factory repre- 
Shingles sentative and roof stylist call 

oO Pabco Budget 0 | enclose 10c for the “Pabco 
Payment Plan Home Builders Handbook” 


A Name 





Address 





City and State 



























































the house is shaded with fine old elm 
trees. The red cement walk which led 
to the front door was taken up, and 
its broken pieces replaced in the man- 
ner of flagstones with Scotch moss 
between. The walk is bordered with 
pink English thrift before Shasta 
daisies. Can you imagine the charm 
of that house, with its garden, its fine 
trees, and its beauty wrought by 
painting and planting? 

It will be necessary for city dwellers 
to plan the color of paint which they 
use for exteriors that it may be har- 
monious with neighbors on either 
side. Wouldn’t it be splendid if 
all city blocks were made up of 
houses which made an harmoni- 
ous whole rather than the hit and 
miss colorings which are not un- 
like grandmothers’ “crazy quilts” ? 

There is an English half-timber 









aity * house in Seattle which I like. It is 
19S. | upon one of Seattle’s lovely hills, 
a ' and its garden boasts flowers of 
: English type; roses, delphinium, 
-©SS larkspur, and daisies. Yet it 
nen seems that the slope of the hill 
by |. garden is as Nature intended it to 
fire | be, socleverly has it been planted. 
. | Little firs stand whispering to- 
™ ' gether and there are stones at the 
side boundaries against which 
rhododendrons_ grow _ thriftily. 

The house is of gray stucco with 

Old the timber stained a soft green. 
1g- The roof and trim are dark green. 
oe The path to the front door is of 


red brick and so are the chimney 
and the terrace. Awnings are red 
and old blue and the porch furni- 
ture is red, too. 


I 





know one fortunate family 


of § who inherited some early 
vill "American furniture. They had 
or | planned to build a home on a 


rancho in California. To build a 
house which was purely Colonial 
to shelter the “new” antiques 
seemed a contradiction to ranch 
surroundings. Yet a Spanish 
type of home seemed all wrong 
for the furniture. So a really 
good architect was called in, and 
he designed for them a home of 
“Early Californian” type. It is 
both Spanish and Cape Cod in 
atmosphere, presuming in the 
_  [— charming imagery of the artistic 
that the furniture had _ been 
brought ’round the Horn or 
across the prairie in ox-carts. 
You who love your California 
> yet look back to the glory of 
' charming old furniture which 
was New England, may well re- 
member this type of architecture. 

In southern Idaho there stands 
a house which is a little home of 
delight. With real pride I may 





y 
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with the help of several husky work- 
men, removed a bat-infested steeple 
from a drab, old, brown and tan 
house. We knocked out partitions, 
lengthened windows, broadened doors, 
used gallons of gay and happy colored 
paint both indoors and out—and 
there it stands today, a quaint little 
home beneath wonderful old maple 
trees, averitablelittle “Charm House.” 
We painted its siding ivory and used 
apple green paint for the trim, slate 
gray for the roof and the window 
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Color Schemes 
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For a Spanish House 


TUCCO, henna brown in a light 

shade; roof, red tile; trim, Mediter- 
ranean blue with window sash of soft 
green; awnings, blue, red, and soft 
green; chimney, stucco, same as the 
house; plantings of cacti, tritoma, 
yucca, lippia, cannas, caladium, citrus 
fruits, geum, fig trees, calendula, ager- 
atum, etc. 


English Cottage 


Stucco, earth brown; timber, weathered 
redwood or cedar, oiled but not stained; 
roof, soft green, lighter than moss 
green; trim, moss green with black win- 
dow sash; chimney, foundation, and 
window sills of red brick; plantings of 
delphinium, foxglove, hollyhocks, sca- 
biosa, pansies, lilies, heather, forget- 
me-nots, lavender, roses, etc. 


Hillside Bungalow 


Siding, deep cream or pale buff; roof, 
moss green; trim, apple green with dark 
green window sash; chimney and foun- 
dation, red brick; plantings of holly- 
hocks, larkspur, roses, ‘delphinium, 


marigolds, daisies, snapdragons, flower- 
ing fruit trees, bulb flowers, etc. 




















say that my good husband and I, 
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sash, red brick for the winding en- 
trance walk and the stoop; we took 
the dreary hop vines from the red 
brick chimney, hung chintz at the 
windows, and it became home. Over 
the front windows we placed curved 
trellises for climbing roses and the 
walk was bordered with Shirley pop- 
pies and larkspur. I would like to tell 
you about the interior, but that must 
be another time. 
| San Diego last winter I saw 
many homes of beauty and of 
many kindsof architecture. One in 
particular stands out in my mem- 
ory because of the poinsettias 
which flamed in its garden. They 
were planted before low-growing 
shrubs whose green masked the 
somewhat leafless stems of the 
flowers. No other color was used 
in the garden at poinsettia time 
except that of tritoma, commonly 
called red-hot-poker. These red- 
orange spikes bordered the side 
boundaries of the lot. 

You are, of course, acquainted 
with the gorgeous bougainvillea 
with its magenta coloring? It is 
wise, if you grow one, to be care- 
ful with whom in the flower 
world it associates. It is loveliest, 
I think, when used with blue 
flowers, such as Mexican agera- 
tum, or passion-flower vine in 
blue or lavender. It is beautiful 
against a very soft green colored 
siding or against a tan stucco 
finish. 

Homemakers living in the semi- 
arid sections of the West where 
the sun beats down rather merci- 
lessly can well study “‘cool” color 
combination in both painting and 
planting. Soft green siding with 
darker green roof and trim, vines, 
bright-hued flowers, and perhaps 
a lily pool, will give the desert 
home a look of comfort and con- 
tentment. 

Study your home, its _possi- 
bilities, its environment, the cli- 
mate from which it must shel- 
ter you; study its garden require- 
ments in the same way. Be guid- 
ed by Nature when you choose 
color in shrubs, flowers, or paints. 
Have courage to use that which 
you know is beautiful and which 
is in harmony with Nature’s 
ideas. Be different from your 
neighbors, yet try to make the 
exterior of your house harmonize 
with the homes which are near, 
that you may live in a neighbor- 
hood which is a region of loveli- 
ness. 

Color is the handmaiden of 
Nature, her adorner. A world 
without color would be a dreary 
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place indeed for human beings. 
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Over the colorful 
discs of the B-H 
Color Harmony Se- 
lectors revolve slot- 
ted masks through 
which appear cor- 
rect, appealing color 
combinations—both 

exteriors and inte- 


. re OVE 
riors. ho OVER trae ain 


Listen to the story of color 
harmony and its develop- 
ment in the home, as told 
over KGO, KFI, KGW, 
KOMO and KHQat 10:15 
every Tuesday morning. 
An interesting and inspir- 
ing program directed by a 
color authority. 
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Hoe Beautiful Department, 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, 

2240 — 24th Street, San Francisco. 

Please send me the B-H Exterior Color Harmony Selector and 
companion booklet, “Harmonious Exteriors” 10c[{ ]; B-H In- 
terior Color Harmony Selector and companion booklet, ‘’The 
Key to Color Harmony” 10c[ ], showing how I may automat- 
ically choose true and lovely color combinations for my home. 


I enclose 10c[ ]—20c[ }. (3025) 


Name __ . —_ 
Street - 


City_ 





B-H | 
COLOR 
JaNTIONy | 
FINISHES | 
have been 








Whether or not a home looks forbidding or has an 
air of hospitality is often only a matter of the lack or 








use of color. And the modern way to gain a genial at- 


mosphere—both inside and out—is with colorful paints. 


B-H Color Harmony Finishes cover the entire field of home 
painting. There are paints for exteriors and interiors, paints 
for furniture and floors, paints for small things both useful 


and ornamental. ) 


How to use these finishes in correct, colorful combinations 
is shown on the B-H Exterior and Interior Color Harmony 
Selectors, which give you true, automatic color schemes. 
The Selectors, with their companion booklets,“‘Harmonious 
Exteriors” and “The Key to Color Harmony,” explain in a 
fascinating new way why color is so important to a welcom- 
ing atmosphere and how it can be expressed with paint. 


BASS-HUETER 


COLOR* HARMONY? FINISHES 
Manufactured by NATIONAL LEAD eAy 


COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA % 
Makers of 


Brush Lacquer, Superior Shingle 
Stains, Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel, Ver- 


at work ) 


——— 
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satile Spar Varnish, Overnite Floor 
Enamel and other quality products. 


B-H brand Prepared Paints, Stucco 
Coatings, Satin Eggshell Finish, B-H 
Northern Division: Seattle 


Central Division: San Francisco Southern Division: Los Angeles 
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a few mo- 
ments of hurried 
preparation and practically the same 
thing served morning after morning. 
The children, rushing for school with 
one eye on the clock, sit down to grab 
a hasty bite. The husband tries to 
read the morning paper and eat 
breakfast at the same time. An argu- 
ment with the children over the food 
they must eat before going to school. 
Father is annoyed, and by the time 
the last one is out of the house, 
Mother feels as if she has done a whole 
day’s work. 

The man who goes out of the house 
well fed on appetizing and nourishing 
food, pleased with the appointments 
of the table and chuckling over the 
morning conversation, is much more 
likely to have a successful day than he 
who eats the same breakfast morning 
after morning amid a series of argu- 
ments and the confusion of getting 
out of the house on time. 

It is Just as important for the suc- 
cessful day of the child that he have 
the right beginning. It is a well 
known fact that food eaten when 
rushed or under stress does not do us 
as much good as the food we 
really enjoy. 

Kirst of all, children need 
good breakfast. It should supply 
every principle necessary for good 
nutrition. The best breakfast for 
any child is one of fruit juice or 
fruit of the right degree of ripe- 
ness; a cereal, hot or cold, with 
rich milk; a soft boiled egg, and a 
little bacon. Of course this menu 
can be varied to meet conditions 
provided the necessary nutrient 
properties are not sacrificed. 


OUR tastes in the morning are 
\* quite simple, so in seeking 
for different breakfast menus, 
we must not make the mistake of 
serving complicate foods and 
flavors. The question is not so 
much one of new foods, but of 
familiarizing one’s self with the 
various breakfast foods and com- 
binations possible. 

With the children the fruit 
rarely if ever presents a problem, 
but the cereal sometimes does; 
and when that is the case with 
either child or adult, the wise 
mother takes advantage of some 
of the delicious fruit and cereal 
combinations. In fact many of 
these combinations are so inter- 
esting that, once vou have tried 
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Start the Day Right With Better 
Breaktasts! 


by 
Agnes White 


LOS ANGELES HOME ECONOMIST 


them, you will be tempted to serve 
them often. 

Make a list of the various cereals 
which you see on the grocer’s shelf. 
Buy several packages at a time. Often 
the family will like one cereal one 
time and then if served to them again 
the following morning, they do not 
care for it. The cereal is then con- 
demned on the future purchasing list, 
when really it is not the fault of the 
cereal, 


imagination. 
Do not repeat the same cereal two 
mornings in succession. When I am 


making the weekly purchase of staples, 


one week [ will buy four packages of 


cereals, two of the cooked and two of 


the dry cereal. In the next week’s 
shopping it may be necessary to add 
only one or two packages, but at all 





but rather of our own lack of 






times J keep a 
choice of at least 
four cereals. 

Some of the combinations I have 


found most interesting to my own 
family are: 
Oatmeal and Rhubarb Sauce: Cook 


the oatmeal and rhubarb separately. 
Add a few tablespoonfuls of the sauce 
to the cereal before serving. The 
amount of rhubarb used will depend 
on personal taste. 


I BELIEVE you will be pleasantly 
surprised at this combination. I 
know your first question will be, 
“‘Won’t the rhubarb cause the milk to 
curdle?” It will if the cereal and rhu- 
barb are not well combined before the 
milk is added. If the oatmeal is 
cooked as a gruel, that is, rather thin, 
and if milk rather than water is used 
in cooking, then it is not necessary to 
add milk with the combination. The 
color of the rhubarb sauce adds inter- 
est to the dish. Many of the other 
cooked cereals are also very tasty 
with this combination. An easy 
method of preparing the sauce is to 
cut up | quart of the rhubarb, add 1 
cupful of sugar, place in the top of a 


PHOTO BY RALPH YOUNG STUDIOS 


Orange juice, bran flakes and strawberries, warm French 
bread, crisp bacon, egg, and coffee, beautifully served, 


are a guaranteed 
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“‘start-the-day-right”’ 
1930] 


combination 
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double boiler and cook over the hot 
water until tender. 

Another excellent fruit combination 
with cooked cereals is apple sauce. 
This is one of the better known com- 
binations. Try adding just a bit of 
nutmeg to the sauce and you will find 
that it combines well with the flavor 
of the cereal. 

When we begin to mention the 
possibilities of dried fruit combina- 
tions with cereals, there are many. 
Dried black figs are delicious in flavor 
and combine well with cooked cereals. 
Also stewed apricots, prunes, and 
peaches are excellent with either 
cooked or ready-to-eat cereals. 


Cranberry sauce combined with the 
lighter cooked cereals will appeal to 
children because of the color contrast 
as well as the flavor contrast. 

Pomegranate juice used as a color- 
ing for creamy-white cooked cereals 
makes a most interesting dish, and I 
can’t help adding right here that 
pomegranate juice is a splendid color- 
ing for the lighter colored fruits when 
used in salads. For example, apples or 
pears colored with the pomegranate 
juice make a most luscious appearing 
and tasting salad. So much of the 
appeal of cookery is made through the 
way things look that it is wise to have 
many little ways in mind to make the 





For Western Breakfasts 


© 





FrRvItT SEASON 


SUGGESTED CEREAL 
CoMBINATION 





Fall to winter 


April to July... 


The year round 
Loganberries..... May to July.... 


Peaches—Fresh.. .| July to October 
Dried 








All year......... 


RORIB s,s ceiieeass Early June to late October} With dry cereals 
Winter Pears. . Available from December} Not particularly good with 
through March........ cereals 
Persimmons..... September to December. .} With dry cereals 
1 ree eae June to middle of Septem-} Plums cooked and sweetened 
SS a ee eee better than raw fruit with 
cereals 
Prunes—Fresh. . .| August height of season...| Puree of cooked prunes par- 


Dried. ..| Available the year round. . 
Raisins..........} Available all year........ 
Figs—Fresh......| Last of August to October 

Dried.....é.-. PM INOAR soc esata cs pie 
Almonds........| July to October; bulk in 
August and September. 
Walnuts.........| September to November. . 
Oranges: <. ..5 54 November through May. . 
| oe November through April... 
Blackberries. ... . June to August; some var- 
ieties later....... i, 
Raspberries... ... June to August..... 
Strawberries... . . April to November 


coastal sections. .... 


Baked apple filled with 
cooked cereals 

Apple sauce with cooked or 
dry cereals 


Seeded cherries with flaked 
and puffed dry cereals 


With cooked or dry cereals 


With dry cereals 


With dry cereals 
With cooked or dry cereals 


ticularly good 
Dried prunes excellent with 
cooked cereals 


With cooked cereals 


With cooked or dry cereals 
With cooked cereals 


Add a small amount of shred- 
ded almond to cooked 
cereals 


Combine with baked apple 
and cereals 


Orange juice with bran ce- 
reals instead of cream 


Not used with cereal except 
as flavoring for fruits such 
as prunes 

With dry cereals 

With dry cereals 


in 
With dry cereals 
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food appear different at various times, 


The group of cereals which rely for 
their particular dietetic appeal on the 7 
use of the whole grains and more of 


the roughage are particularly adapt- 
able and appetizing with the fruit 
combinations. 


The various types of cooked bran | 
cereals are very tasty when served © 
with orange juice instead of milk; of 7 
course, this combination is appealing © 


to the one on a reducing diet. 

Japanese persimmons in combina- 
tion with the dry cereals is one of the 
tastiest combinations I can suggest. 
By the way, when peeling these large 
persimmons begin at the small end 
and peel toward the stem, and you 
will find the fruit holds its shape much 
better and is easier to peel. 

The suggestion of raisins and dates 
in combination with the cooked ce- 
reals and the fresh berries in season 
combined with the dry cereals are so 
well known and liked that I scarcely 
need to mention them. 

Cooked rice, while not used so 
much as a breakfast cereal, lends it- 
self admirably to the fruit combina- 
tions. The ready-to-eat rice cereals 
are, of course, tremendously and 
justly popular. Rice cooked in milk 
and combined with figs, dates, or 
raisins, makes a delicious breakfast or 
luncheon dish. The rice may be 
cooked the night before. In the morn- 
ing the fruit is added and if the rice 
seems too dry, it may be moistened 
with a few tablespoonfuls of milk; it 
may then be placed in custard cups 
and put into a moderate oven or 
steamed until thoroughly heated. At 
breakfast, serve with cream or whole 
milk; for luncheon, serve with a thin 
custard sauce. 


"THE accompanying table suggests 
a number of combinations which 
are quite unusual, in addition to those 
that are well known. The latter are 
included because of their value as re- 
minders. 

The first combination mentioned is 
an especially interesting one. Plain 
baked apples prepared the day before 
they are to be used may be reheated 
before using, or they may be served 
cold. The centers should be filled 
with hot cooked cereal or with any of 
the dry cereals if preferred, and more 
cereal may then be “banked” around 
the apple in the bowl. Served with 
rich milk this is most attractive. A 
glass of orange juice or grape juice 
may well accompany this dish for the 
sake of health as well as flavor. 

When your family loses interest in 
breakfast, then surprise them with 
new combinations of cereals and fruits 
which are satisfying to matutinal ap- 
petites and to the nutritional needs 
for the day’s work for young and old. 
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The master’s bath in cream and 
black and crystal is modern and 
Spacious. Adjoining this one ts 
@ spirited little dressing room 
done in French red and grey. 


> 


FOR BATHROOMS THAT 
ALWAYS WEAR 
“COMPANY MANNERS” 


Bathrooms are like people. Many 
of them put up with mediocrity in 
every-day living. When guests are 
expected, you find them in a flurry 
of excitement... trying to put on 
“company manners.” 

Well-kept bathrooms are miserable 
under such shallying standards. Be- 
cause their appreciation of fineness 
is inbred, they want distinction in 
their every-day existence. These are 
the bathrooms in which you'll find 
Zalo and Zee... two new and in- 
finitely finer bathroom tissues. They 
are made for people who can judge 
quality ...even when it is divorced 
from a high price tag. 











ZEE “Fluffed” Ivory Tissue gives you 750 sheets... 100 more 
sheets than you usually get on a similar roll, yet you simply can’t find a 
Jirmer, softer bathroom tissue at this low price. Each tissue has been 
gently “fluffed” to give it a suede-like softness ...to keep it from being 
glazed or flimsy. You'll appreciate the over-all tucked-in wrappers that 
keep Zalo and Zee as clean as hospital gauze until they reach your 
bathroom. Sincte Roi, 10c 


ZALO “Fiuffed” White Tissue... is finer in every way than 
any bathroom tissue you have ever bought before. If you were to unwind 
@ roll to the end, you'd find each sheet soft as a cotton puff ... white as 
your snowy bath linens ... petal thin, yet firm and quickly absorbent. 
Both Zalo and Zee are absolutely pure... soft enough and pure enough 
to touch a baby’s tender skin. That means they're safe for anyone! 

Single roll of 1000 sheets, 15c. Two Rots ror 25c¢ 


Both Zee and Zalo fit all standard projecting and recessed fixtures 





Nationa Paper Propucts Company + Drvision op CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION + New York ~- San Francisco « Cutcago 








You See 


‘Their Names in Sunset 





Philip Little 


AST Sunday afternoon we, 

along with several hundred 
others parked near the Yacht 
Harbor, watched gallant little 
sail boats battle the waves of San 
Francisco Bay. As one of the 
white-winged ships came plowing 
through the waters close to shore, 
we recognized the skipper as 
Philip Little. Then just as he 
opened his mouth to call out a 
nautical salutation, we snapped 
the camera. The results are shown 
at the top of this page. This is 
the first time Philip Little’s pic- _ 
ture has appeared in Sunset, but his 
pen-and-inks are to be found in prac- 
tically every issue of the magazine. 
He is the chap who draws the car- 
toons such as those illustrating “A 
Miscellany of Cabin Ideas” on page 
16 of this June SuNsET. 

Mr. Little is a versatile artist, wield- 
ing well the pen, pencil, paint brush, 
garden hoe, and golf club. 
Every time he comes into 
the office, he has on a new 
necktie and usually has a 
new story to tell. For a 
further biographical 
sketch, ask anyone in San 
Francisco who knows art 
and artists. They all know 
and like Phil Little. 


Ralph Young 


NCE a month Ralph 
Young, photographic 
artist, eats a SUNSET lunch. 
Before he eats it, how- 
ever, he must take a pic- 
ture of it for the maga- 
zine. By looking on pages 
33 and 39 of this issue, you 
will see some of his sample 
SuNSET meals. The pho- 
tographing of foods is an 
art, and one of which Mr. 
Young is master. His 
camera, however, is not 
limited to registering the 
fluffy frosting on cup cakes 
—it catches equally well 
the gargoyles on a cathe- 
dral, the petals of a rose, 
and the smile on a baby’s 
face. 
According to Camera Craft, Ralph 
Young is a man who makes “not 
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talking pictures, but pictures that 
talk.””, We would add that his pic- 
tures not only talk—they say some- 
thing. Below is proof that Ralph 
Young literally takes the cake for 
modern photography. Doris Hudson 
Moss, whom you will meet on the 
opposite page, works with Mr. Young 
in preparing Sunset food photographs. 





Every contributor in every 
issue of Sunset is a Westerner 
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Ruth Taylor White 


P in the Claus Spreckels 

tower on Market Street there 
is an interesting studio, the work. 
shop of Ruth Taylor White, com. 
mercial artist, who is known to 
Sunset readers for her Kitchen 
Cabinet illustrations and _ her 
“good idea”’ cartoons. 

We have always liked the clev- 
er little figures which come from 
Ruth White’s ink well, but we 
can’t say much for the one at the 
bottom of this page. She says 
this is a picture of herself as she 
looks drawing the Sunset Kitchen 
Cabinet; we say it isn’t, for Ruth 
White is a charming young person, 
and this cartoon doesn’t in the least 
do justice to her merry brown eyes, 
curly brown hair, green smock, and 
all. 

While Mrs. White enjoys cartooning 
—a type of work she started doing 
while in school at Stanford University 
—it is not her whole life. 
She still finds time to try 
out Kitchen Cabinet reci- 
pes, to garden a la Sun- 
SET, to roam the hills back 
of her Berkeley home with 
Teddy and Nancy, her 
two lively youngsters, and 
to go places and see things. 
Right now she is in the 
Hawaiian Islands getting 
ideas for another of those 
animated maps for which 
she is fast becoming fa- 
mous. 

She really likes to do 
lovely landscapes and other 
“serious” painting, but she 
is not permitted to do 
much of it, for the de- 
mands for cartoons and 
cartographs keep her busy. 
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Doris 





Garren 


[': you were to build 
a new house, you 
would want your ar- 
chitect to be a thor- 
oughly competent 
man who would take 

a genuine interest in 
designing an ——e 


artistic hous 
wouldn’t you? a 
laying the founda- 


tion for SUNSET’sS new 
building and house 
design department, 
it was necessary to 
have as consulting 
architect a man with 
these same qualifica- 
tions. That is why 
we have selected William I. Garren, 
member of the American Institute of 
Architects, for the important work of 
advising Sunset readers about their 
building problems. 

Mr. Garren received his early school 
training in the San Francisco schools, 


was graduated from the University of 


California, and carried on further 
architectural studies at the University 
of London, England. His principal 
interest is residential architecture. In 
the photograph at the top of the page, 
he is showing a client just how her 
house will look when completed. 


A. Marshall Harbinson 


ERE is a man who, when he 

reads, sees not only paragraphs 
and sentences but words—as he ex- 
pressed it on the book page some 
months ago, “Red words, black 
words, yellow words, and blue words 
mingling in perfect register to create 
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ever new and brilliant hues.” To 
stumble across an expressionless word 
in type is about as disconcerting to 
him as to step on a tack in his bare 
feet. This man is A. Marshall Har- 
binson who is known to SuNSET 
readers chiefly as a book reviewer who 
whets one’s reading appetite; to 
others he is known as a short-story 
writer of more than 
usual ability, and a lit- 
erary critic. At pres- 
ent, in addition to his 
writing, he is conduct- 
ing three classes in 
short - story writing 
through the Univer 
sity of California, Ex. 
tension Division. 

A. Marshall Har- 
binson has, generally 
speaking, an interest- 
ed and appreciative 
audience whenever he 
writes or speaks, but in 
Sandy, aged four, 
he has a listener 
who hangs on his 
every word. The 
photograph at 
left shows these 
two literary crit- 
ics discussing in 
detail just what 
motive prompt- 


Hudson Moss 


NE of the nicest 
things to say 
about any woman is 
that her heart is in 
her home, but that 
her interests and her 
vision extend beyond 
the garden gate. Such 
a woman is_ Doris 
Hudson Moss, an 
Alameda housewife, 
who regularly passes 
along her homemak- 
ing ideas to the read- 
ers of this magazine. 
Mrs. Moss cele- 
brates every holiday, 
every birthday in the 
family in true party 
fashion, but will never herself grow 
old, for her love of travel, books, writ- 
ing, birds, gardening, and her home 
will be her fountain of youth. Best 
of all, Sylvia, aged ten, and Marion, 
not quite so old, are learning to follow 
their mother’s recipe for happy living. 
The photograph shows the three of 
them getting Sunday morning break- 








ed the Wolf to 
eat up Red Rid- 
ing Hood’s grandmother. 


The 
elder of these two critics is des- 
tined to become better known; we 
predict that, among other things, 
he will write the saga of the Sac- 


ramento Valley, the place of his 
birth. As for Sandy, Junior, he 
has already attained fame as one 
of the few four-year-olds who can 
flip a hot cake perfectly. Meet 
Mr. Harbinson each month in 
Sunset through “The Western 
Book Shelf.” 
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fast ready for father, a six-footer who 
swings a wicked garden hoe. 

This Sunset writer, so full of good 
ideas, was born and reared in Fresno. 
Home economics training at Wash- 
ington State College and liberal arts 
at Stanford University are probably 
responsible for some of Mrs. Moss’s 
general enthusiasm for living and 
working. 

Eprror’s Nore: These are just a 
few members of the SuNsET family. 
Others will appear in an early issue. 
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HERRY blossom time! What a pleasant train of 

thought the words awaken. There are the pictures, 
remembered, or anticipated only, of the Japanese cherry 
blossom festival, when brightness of holiday garb is added 
to the background of white and delicate tints. There are 
memories of the cherry trees in childhood homes, under 
whose spread play-houses may have been constructed, 
and then are added the impressions of blossom days in 
commercial cherry-growing regions, when hundreds of 
acres in bloom promise abundance for the new year, and 
when thousands of appreciative pilgrims flock from far 
and near to pay homage at the shrine of the luscious 
cherry. 

For with the advance of time, the cherry has become 
much more of an article of commerce than it was many 
years ago. New methods of packing and shipping have 
enlarged the spread of territory to which cherries may be 
sent. Pre-cooling and refrigeration are both carefully 
carried out, in order 
that the cherry crop 
may travel as far as 
possible. Southern 
Oregon Bings and 
Lamberts, forinstance, 
two of the best ship- 
ping varieties, are no 
strangers to fruit shops 
of Honolulu, Chi- 
cago, and New York. 















































Cherries, filberts, 
lettuce, and oranges, 
make a truly ‘“‘all- 
western”’ fruit salad 
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IT’S CHERRY TIME 
IN THE NORTHWEST by Jeannette Cramer 
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and Willetta Moore 


Naturally, only 

the most perfect 

fruit may be used for this, fruit with not a speck to mar 
the surface so shining that it appears varnished, and with 
not even a microscopic rain crack. Only skilled packers 
may handle such precious cherries, and they, after care- 
fully inspecting each one, place it just so in the box, fol- 
lowing with more until perfectly even rows, layered as 
carefully as ever apples or oranges were, fill the box, with | 
just enough room to prevent crowding. Not a speck of | 
moisture may enter these boxes, for each one would start 
a disastrous spot of mold. So, in refrigerated cars and 
boats, these delicate cherries may travel far. 

In western markets, cherries are always obtainable by 
the pound, in bulk; for with all of the packing and ship- | 
ping, most of the crop remains at home, to be made use of | 
fresh or to be canned within a few miles of the home 
orchards. And, too, thousands of barrels are brined right 
in the orchards, later to ap- 
pear as candied or Mara- 
schino fruit. 

Many homemakers won- 
der why they cannot pre- 
pare Maraschino cherries at 
home. The question would 
be quickly answered could 
they observe the long and 
varied treatment, exactly 
governed, that the cherries 
go through in the commer- 
cial process. There is the 
long brining, during which 
time there is treatment with 
sulphur dioxide and lime. 
Later, months later, the 
cherries are treated to re- 
sees move the lime. A dye is 

added and the color set, 
then they are flavored, bottled, 
sealed, and sterilized. 

After the canneries and shippers | 
take their toll, the remainder of the 
crop goes into the homes of the re- 
gion to be eaten fresh, to be pre- 
served, and to make the cherry pie 
so dear to the masculine heart. 

Cherry pie could, I believe, run a 
close second to the apple in a popu- 
larity contest, always provided, of 
course, that the cherry pie is a good 
one. None better can be made than 
from the so-called pie cherries, which 
carry the proper names of Kentish 
and Montmorency. 

The amateur pie-baker will find 
the following directions explicit and 
reliable, and even the experienced 
one may find a hint or two that can 





One of Nature’s sweet- 
est mysteries — a cherry 
tree gorgeously in bloom 
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ae Itisso simple ...and inexpensive...to change the very Time-saving, step-saving 
aii) kitchen you now find so old-fashioned into the sort of room PEERLESS Built-In Furniture provides 
is | you’d have in a mew home, without bother or confusion. such conveniences as... Sliding Shelves, 
set, c ‘ Metal Bins, Dust-Proof Drawers, Solid 
ed, With modern Kitchen Furniture, ready to move into place, Brass Hardware, Colored Glass Knobs, 
PEERLESS brings color, life and the joy of doing things easily. Lip-front Doors, Cutting Boards, Cut- 
ers ‘ P A A lery Drawers, toe space in cabinet bases. 
the The amazing variety of PEERLESS units combines every newde- Full backs and bottoms on all units. 
re- velopment in kitchen convenience with an artistry of design A PEERLESS dealeris close athand 
. that welcomes any color scheme, making any kitchen lovely. wherever you may live in the West 
Whether you're building a new home or wishing your old one mod- BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 
she ern... whether you want a complete new PEERLESS kitchen all at once 2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
u- ° ° ° ° ° 820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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People are becoming more and more conscious of their 
floors. There is a very definite trend towards more color 
for floors. Colorful floors lighten up interiors lacking 
natural brightness. If you have one or more floors that 
need painting we suggest that you do it with QUICK- 
STEP—a product of the General Paint Corporation. 
QUICK-STEP is not a paint, neither is it an enamel nor 


QuUICK-STEP 


The Modern Fast-drying Finish for Floors 
and All Surfaces Subjected to Hard Wear 


STEP, a new label, as attractive and modern as the product itself, has 








& 





BRIGHT NEW LABEL:—In order to make it easier for you to agrngnio: ARX- 
een designed. ‘ 
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a varnish. It is QUICK-STEP—the modern finish for 
floors and all surfaces that undergo hard wear. 
QUICK-STEP offers you a choice of a number of 
bright and attractive colors. They can be combined to 
produce an almost unlimited gradation of shades. It 
dries very quickly. Apply it in the evening and it’s dry 
by morning. Proof against scratches and heel-marks. 
It is easy to use, flows evenly and makes a smooth, 
gleaming surface showing no laps nor brush marks. 
There are many uses for QUICK-STEP besides as a 
color finish for floors. Clear QUICK-STEP is just the 
thing for linoleum and hardwood floors. It 
gives a tough, permanent, glossy finish, Boats 
painted with QUICK-STEP look better, and 
stand the wear better, when painted with this 
brilliant and durable finish. Other uses include 
store counters and shelves, porch floors, out- 
side steps and inside stairways. Any surface 
that gets hard wear calls for QUICK-STEP. 
You can buy QUICK-STEP at paint, hardware 
stores and department stores. It comes in cans 
in any quantity desired. 





FRE E : Here is a home decoration service as unique 


e as the products themselves; the new, novel 
“Color-Visualizer”. The coupon below addressed to our 
nearest plant will bring this remarkable “Visualizer” to 
you FREE. No obligation on your part. Send for it today. 


GENERAL PAINT 
CORPORATION 


Also manufacturers of FLEX —the modern quick-drying 

COLOR coating for furniture, woodwork and automobiles, 

and a complete line of 100% Pure House Paints, enamels, 
lacquers and protective coatings for industry. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
160 Fremont Street 908 South Main Street 


Portland Spokane Seattle 
Second& Taylor Sts. 711 First Street 1406 Dearborn St. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


GENERAL PAINT CORPORATION 
S-J (See above for most convenient address) 
Gentlemen: 


Please send, without cost or obligation to me, 
the “COLOR- VISUALIZER”: 


Seed 
. 
° 
. 


Name. 








Address 











This is the age of color 
Now the vogue is 
for colored floors 
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be adapted with benefit to the result- 
ing pastries. When cherries are 
canned for pie-making, they are better 
put up without sugar, so that their 
treatment when opened may be the 
same as when fresh fruit is used. 


Cherry Pie 
1 quart of seeded pie cherries 
2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
114 cupfuls of sugar 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of butter 

Mix the cornstarch with the sugar 
and salt. Heat with the cherries until 
the mixture thickens and the juice is 
transparent. (A double boiler 1s good 
for this.) Line a pie-pan with un- 
cooked paste and fill with the cooled 
fruit. Place over this a well pricked 
upper crust, and press the crusts to- 
gether well, so that the juice may be 
kept in. Bake in a hot oven (450 de- 

rees) for 15 minutes, then reduce the 
a to 400 degrees and bake for 30 
minutes more. 

Imitations, most successful ones, of 
the commercial Maraschino cherries 
may be made at home, and 
the home canner who has some time 
and patience at her command will feel 
well rewarded for her effort in making 
them. The following directions are 
for as brief a process as possible to re- 
tain the firm texture and the color 
desired. 


Imitation Maraschino Cherries 


414 pounds of Royal Ann cherries 

1 ounce of liquid red fruit coloring 

41% pounds of sugar 

1 ounce of almond extract 

Juice of 1 lemon 
_ Pit the cherries, and soak overnight 
in a brine made from 2 tablespoonfuls 
of salt and 1 teaspoonful of alum for 
each quart of water needed. Next day 
wash until no trace of salt is left. To 
the cherries add 3 cupfuls of water, 
the sugar, and the coloring, and bring 


just to the boiling point. Let stand 24 
hours. Again bring to the boiling 
point, and again let stand for 24 hours. 
For the third time bring to the boiling 
point and then add the almond extract 
and lemon juice. Seal in small bottles 
or jars. If the syrup becomes too 
thick, dilute with hot water to the de- 
sired consistency. Green coloring 
may be substituted for the red if de- 
sired. 

Cherry Olives are a delightful ac- 
companiment for meat dishes. They 
are among the simplest of pickles to 
make. 


Cherry Olives 


Select firm cherries. Cut the stems, 
leaving on about one inch. Wash, and 
pack lightly in sterilized jars. Add 2 
tablespoonfuls of salt to each quart 
jar, fill the jars with mild vinegar, 
seal, and store. They will be ready to 
use in from 6 to 8 weeks. 

Either fresh or canned cherries may 
be used in many salads, of which this 
is just one good example. 


All-Western Cherry Salad 
(8 Small Servings) 

2 cupfuls of cherries 

4 pound of filbert meats 

6 marshmallows 

Y{ cupful of fruit salad dressing 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

1 head of lettuce 

2 medium oranges 

Pit the cherries and insert a filbert 
meat in the cavity of each. Arrange 
the stuffed cherries on crisp lettuce 
leaves with the cut marshmallows and 
sections of orange sliced thin. Whip 
the cream and fold into the salad 
dressing. Pile lightly on top of each 
salad. Serve with salted wafers or 
Melba toast. — 
No concoction on the preserve shelf 

is more popular than cherry conserve 
made like this. 





Cherry Conserve 


2 pounds of pitted cherries 

4 cupfuls of sugar 

Juice of 4% lemon 

1 cupful of seeded raisins 

1 orange, juice, and chopped rind 

1 cupful of nutmeats (almonds, filberts, 
or pecans) 

The pitted cherries may be chopped, 
halved or used whole. Slice the 
orange very thin, or run it through 
the food chopper. Add the sugar to 
the fruit, then the lemon and orange, 
and cook until the mixture is thick 
and transparent. Add the raisins and 
nuts five minutes before removing 
from the fire. Pack hot into sterilized 
jars or glasses and seal immediately. 


Cherry Jam 


4 cupfuls of pitted cherries 

Y{ cupful of water 

7% cupfuls of sugar 

1 cupful of liquid pectin 

Pit the cherries and pack them into 
the measuring cup until juice and 
cherries are level with top of cup. Put 
into a large kettle, add the water, 
cover the kettle, and simmer 15 min- 
utes so that the skins will be tender. 
Add the sugar, and mix well. Bring to 
a full rolling boil over a hot fire and 
let boil hard for exactly 3 minutes. 
Remove from the fire and stir in the 
liquid pectin, then skim and stir con- 
stantly for just 5 minutes after taking 
from the fire. This cools the jam 
slightly and prevents the fruit has 
floating. Pour quickly into hot steril- 
ized glasses and cover at once with a 
thin film of hot paraffin. Let cool, 
cover with a thicker layer of the wax. 
There are any number of interest- 

ing ways of serving cherry jam and 
conserve. Cottage cheese, so popular 
here in the West, suggests many ideas. 
Pineapple and cottage cheese salad, 
for example, is made prettier and 
more interesting by topping with a 
rounding teaspoonful of cherry jam 


Principal Varieties of Western Cherries 

















Name CHARACTERISTICS KEEPING USES 
(Color, Size, Texture, Flavor, Quality) QUALITY DESSERT CULINARY 
Bing Dark red, almost black. Very large, roundish, heart shaped. 
Firm and meaty. Swedt!: 27S. Poa. ee Excellent Excellent Excellent 
Bec abli a Black. Very large, roundish. Firm. Sweet. Fair.......... Fair Good Good 
Kentish Shining scarlet, becoming darker when fully ripe. Medium. : 
Tender and juicy. Acid and faintly bitter. Fair........ Poor Fair Excellent 
Lambert Dark amber-to'rich magenta. Large to very large, obtusely 
heart shaped: Firm and juicy. Sweet, rich, and good....| Good Good Excellent 
May Duke Dark red. Large, roundish oblate. Tender and juicy. Sub- # 
RO CMMMNE fe. oh acdala ih Senet Wine itan yale «GR eae ¢ Good Good Excellent 
Montmorency| Light red to dark red. Medium to large. Juicy. Sour. Good.}| Excellent | Poor to good): Excellent 
Napoleon Handsomely mottled, red--and yellow. Large. Firm and 
(Royal Ann) MGREY. SWEEG.  WIKCCNONGic.5. 65 «ieee ts ore mgs vewe ns Excellent Excellent Excellent 
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HIN out the cosmos that 

has reseeded itself. The most 

beautiful beds of cosmos 

have the plants at least two 
feet apart. Pinch the tops out. Then 
they branch out and become like 
young evergreen trees, stout, but 
ferny. Do not become impatient for 
blossoms. When the plant is ready, it 
will lavish an abundance of bloom 
upon you, each blossom more perfect 
than the last. With the blossoms kept 
cut, the blooming period is prolonged 
greatly. Don’t stint water; cosmos is 
always thirsty. Having a heavy root, 
it demands cultivation and extra food. 
When the early cosmos is just begin- 
ning to show buds, plant seeds of 
later-blooming varieties. Cosmos will 
transplant readily. 


Most new gardeners fail in achiev- 
ing good annual beds, because they 
allow the plants to grow too closely. 
Try either planting fewer seeds or 
planting over a larger area. Thin out 
the seedlings when quite young, so the 
remaining ones can grow into robust 
plants through having more air and 
light. Once you have let a good por- 
tion of the seedlings go into the dis- 
card, you will find it easy to do again. 
The results are so worthwhile you 
won’t have to be told twice. 


F 

The common practice all over the 
country is to mulch the perennial bed 
in the fall. It is, however, not to be 
desired on the western coast, except 
in the extremely cold regions. In fact, 
a good many crown plants such as 
Primula malacoides, digitalis, colum- 
bine, stokesia, geum, and the like, 
suffer. Often their mulched crowns 
rot during a prolonged wet spell. In 
the spring, though, mulching must 
not be neglected, for moisture is at a 
premium, and the long summer 
drought more harmful than the damp- 
ness. Mulching in the West is almost 
a reversal of eastern customs. 

kr + & 

Visit the iris gardens in your vicin- 
ity and select the varieties which most 
appeal to you. Seeing the flowers in 
bloom will help you to decide what 
ones you want to grow in your garden. 
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Contributed by 


Western Gardeners 


A woman and her garden have 
stood still for six years. She planted a 
few mediocre flowers, went into the 
house, and sat down. Flowers lost 
vitality and quality through reseed- 
ing. Roses and shrubs grew rangy. 
Iris bulbs crowded and convulsed. 
Color schemes were not improved. No 
new plants were imported. The whole 
arrangement is the same as six years 
ago. It is like living in a house where 
furniture is never moved and no fresh 
curtains hung at the windows. 





Dahlia Data 


@ 


ON the Pacific Coast, May and 
June is planting time for dah- 
lias. Plant tubers five inches deep in 
ordinary soil, covering with three 
inches of soil, filling in as the plant 
grows. 


Space tubers three feet apart. 
Drive in a strong wooden stake four 
feet long when planting. As plant 


grows, tie. 


Cultivate often and deeply until 
buds appear, then keep only top soil 
loose. Water regularly. When 
blooms show, apply plant food 
(commercial fertilizer) according to 
directions given on package. 


For exhibition bloom, take off all 
buds except the center one of each 
lateral. 
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Cucumbers have a dual ihe wc 
They want moisture, but dislike wet- 
ness. They like cultivation, yet thrive | 
in heavy soil. They demand constant 
warmth, yet won’t tolerate baking. | 
They are benefited by bees, but killed 
by many insects. And they want to 
run all over the garden and still not 
rest directly upon the earth, but on 
litter. The secret of growing cucum- 
bers is to remember its vagaries, not 
o plant until the earth has lost its 
spring chill, and then to watch for 
aphis and beetles. 


+ & 

Some plants, like some people, can’t 
get along with anyone at all. Rud- 
beckia (Golden Glow), wants to en- 
croach upon everyone else’s territory. 
Plant it alone, if possible. If it is used 
as a background among taller peren- 
nials, see that it is where it can grow 
backward as well as forward. Keep 
the underground shoots that grow to- 
ward the front or too near other 
plants, well cut out. Cutting directly 
in front of it with a sharp spade, then 
uprooting the cut shoots, will keep the 
line even and the plant within bounds. 


+t + & 

Good lawns are the result of good 
care, right treatment, and proper fer- 
tilization. Remember you remove a 
crop from your lawn every time you 
mow it, and lawn grass feeds on a 
shallow surface layer of soil. To keep 
your lawn green and thick and thrifty, 
you must put back in plant food the 
equivalent of what you have removed 
in the lawn mowing. Frequent appli- 
cations of a properly balanced as. 
lizer is the most important single item 
in a lawn’s upkeep. Proper watering 
is needed along with fertilizing. 


t + & 

A gardener of the Southwest writes, 
“IT had my rare bulbs listed as to 
place, but found upon returning home 
one night, that a new workman had 
‘dug the onions along the front drive.’ 
So I tried this plan: I wrote the name 
of each variety of bulb in ink, and 
put each paper into a bottle which | 
corked tightly. I sunk the bottle, 
containing the information, close to 
the plant. Then I made a map show- 
ing where each variety was located.” 
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1 J Presenting the Standard Symphony Orches 


le, programs of enjoyable music every Thursd 
to KGO; KGW; KOMO and KHQ. The Standard School Bro 


mornings from 11 to 11:45 a. m. 


tra, The Standard Symphony Hour offers its 
ay evening from 7:30 to 8:30 p. m. over KFI; 
adcast is presented Thursday 
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meat market ~ 
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Add other in~ 
gredients and 
mix well~ 


A Question 


EVERAL readers have 
urged us to print on cards 
all the Kitchen Cabinet re- 
cipes published to date, and 
sell them at a nominal price. 
How about it? Would you 
like to have us do that? We 
shall be glad to have 


your opinion in this 
matter.--The Editors. 














These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Tampa Meat Loaf 


1 pound of round steak, ground 
2 cupfuls of crushed corn flakes 
2 eggs, beaten 


1% cupfuls of tomato puree 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Y{ teaspoonful of pepper 
1 tablespoonful of chopped onion 

Mix all ingredients thoroughly and put into an oiled bread-pan 
Arrange 3 or’4 strips of bacon over the top, and bake in a moderately hot 
oven for 1 hour. (If you have an oven regulator on your range, put the 
meat loaf into the cold oven, and set the regulator at 450 degrees.) Turn 
out on a hot platter and serve surrounded with tomato noodles, which 
have been cooked until tender in rapidly boiling, salted water. Mounds 
of plain boiled rice may be used instead of the noodles if desired. Serves 
4 or 5 persons. One vegetable, a green salad, and a gelatine dessert com 
plete the meal delightfully—Mrs. E. P., Eugene, Oregon. 


Blackberry Shortcake 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
¥ cupful of sugar 1 cupful of sweet milk 
Sift together the flour, baking powder, sugar, and salt, cut in the 
shortening with a pastry blender or rub it in lightly with the finger tips. 
Add sufficient milk to make a soft dough, as for cookies. Divide into two 
pieces, and pat smooth in well-greased cake-pans. Bake 12 to 15 minutes 
in a hot oven (425 degrees). Have ready about a quart of ripe black- 
berries. Mash slightly with a fork or potato masher, and add sugar to 
sweeten. When the shortcakes are baked, butter them generously and 
let cool. Spread the first layer with half of the berries, then a layer of 
whipped cream; add the second layer of short cake, the remainder of the 
berries, and more whipped cream. Do not let the cake stand very long 
before serving, as the berry juice soaks into the cake and makes it soft. 
This sounds a bit messy, but it is not, and I’m sure you will think it 
delicious—Mrs. F. M., Anderson, California. 


2 cupfuls of flour 


Flannel Cakes 


For our Sunday morning breakfasts we always have hot cakes. This 
is our favorite recipe. 


1 tablespoonful of butter or other 
shortening 
2 cupfuls of flour 


4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
teaspoonful li 
, Separa 
2 cupfuls of — ” 

Rub or cut the shortening into the flour, which has been sifted with 
the salt and baking powder. Beat the egg yolks light, add the milk to 
them, and stir all into the flour, beating just until smooth. Beat the 
whites light, fold into the batter, and bake on a hot griddle-—NMrs. J. O., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Prune Cornbread ° 


2 cupfuls of white flour 14 cupfuls of cooked prunes, 

1 cupful of cornmeal chop 

6 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 2 eggs, well beaten 

1 teaspoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of melted shorten- 

Y4 cupful of sugar ing 

To prepare the prunes, wash % pound of the fruit and let soak over 

night. Drain and steam over hot water until plump, then remove stones 
and cut the prunes into quarters. Sift together the dry ingredients, and 
add the prunes, beaten eggs, and oil or melted shortening. Pour into a 
well-greased shallow pan and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) 
from 20 to 30 minutes.—Mrs. E. W. R., Seattle, Washington. 
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The prize-winning recipes in western-grown squash 
recipe contest, which was announced in April, will 


be found on page 58 of this issue of the magazine 


Italian Creme Piquant 
Seasonings 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 onion, minced fine 
1 sweet red pepper, cut fire 
1 small can of mushrooms 


| can of pink salmon 
1 lemon 


Salt 
11% tablespoonfuls of olive oil 


Sauce 1 tablespoonful of canned chili 
1 tablespoonful of butter 1 cupful of ripe olives, stoned and 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour sliced 
2 cupfuls of milk 3 tablespoonfuls of catsup 


Squeeze the juice of the lemon over the flaked salmon and sprinkle with 
the salt. Let stand 10 minutes, then with a fork lightly mix in the olive 
oil. Set aside and make the white sauce of the butter, flour, and milk. Put 
this aside while you fry the onion lightly in the butter. Do not let it 
brown. When it is cooked, add the sweet pepper, mushrooms, chili, and 
ripe olives and let them heat thoroughly, then turn into the white sauce, 
and bring to a good heat. Remove from the fire and add the catsup. Have 
ready buttered toast or crackers spread with pimento cheese; place these 
on a hot platter, cover with the salmon and then with the “creme.” 
Serve hot.—Mrs. H. E. M., Auburn, Washington. 


Cabbage-Apple Salad 
Y%{ to 4% cupful of seedless raisins 3 cupfuls of shredded cabbage 
2 large apples, diced 
Soak the raisins in hot water a few minutes, rinse in cold water; drain, 
and add to the other fruits. Mix lightly with a dressing made as follows: 
¥ cupful of evaporated milk ¥4 teaspoonful of salt 


1 tablespoonful of sugar A dash of pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 


Mix well together, and pour over the fruits. Serve very cold.—E. M. 
F., Grand Junction, Colorado. 


Rice and Salmon, Hawaiian Style 
1 cupful of cooked rice 1 small can of red salmon 
Chill the rice, mix it with the salmon which has been broken into 
coarse pieces, and serve cold on lettuce leaves with a tart salad dressing. 
—E. W., Eugene, Oregon. 


Tapi-Cocoa 
3 cupfuls of hot chocolate or cocoa ¥ cupful of quick-cooking tapioca 
¥ cupful of sugar 

Make the hot chocolate or cocoa in the usual way (evaporated milk 
may be used), and stir in the tapioca. Cook aboyt 15 minutes, stirring 
frequently to prevent lumping. Just before serving add 1 teaspoonful of 
vanilla. if you lack cream to serve with it, add an extra cupful of milk, 
or use a little less tapioca to make a thinner dessert. Serve in sherbet 
glasses with whipped cream or in dessert bowls with plain cream.— 
Mrs. R. M. B., Lakeside, Washington. 


Macaroni and Ham en Casserole 

1 small bell pepper, minced 

2 tablespoonfuls of bacon fat or 
ham fat 


1 cupful of macaroni 

¥ cupful of grated cheese 

1 cupful of cooked ham, diced 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of evaporated milk 

1 medium-sized onion, minced 2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 
_ Cook the macaroni in boiling salted water until tender. Drain and put 
in bowl with cheese, ham, and salt. Fry the onion and green pepper in 
the bacon or ham fat until tender, but not brown. Mix, and put into 
baking-dish. Cover top with crumbs, pour milk over all, and bake until 
brown in a moderately slow oven (350 degrees). It will take about 20 
minutes.—Mrs. E. H. T., Huntington Beach, California. 
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An Invitation 


ILL you share your fa- 

vorite best recipes of all 
kinds with the other readers 
of Sunset through the 
Kitchen Cabinet? $1 is paid 
for each recipe published. 
Address the Kitchen Cabinet, 

Sunset Magazine, 


1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco. 
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this month, 


Os» the “shelf” 


books are 
Other Self,’ by Harr Wagner; 
Last Frontier,” 


clair. 


has set out to do. 
Anyone who reads books at all is 
aware that present-day bookshelves 
are crowded with biographies, good, 
bad, and indifferent. I, for one, am 
frequently not a little annoyed by 
authors who have called the inimi- 
table Strachey and have gone him 
about ten blue chips higher. These 
fiction writers who have turned bi- 
ographers have apparently forgotten 
that they are supposedly writing 
facts. “Tell the public anything,” is 
their motto, “so long as you keep it 
amused—so long as you are able to 
tell the public something that will 
make it buy and read 
your particular book.” 
The outcome of this will 
be that biographical 
writers will kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg. 
That the goose is already 
headed for the block is 
evidenced by the com- 
ment I heard the other 
day which is quite typi- 
cal of the growing feeling 
regarding biographies. 
This friend told me: “I 
have reached the point 
where I absolutely refuse 
to read a biography that 
is not written by a 
Ph. D.” This is putting 
it strongly, but the point 
is that a biographer 
should dig out the facts, 
and then check and re- 
check them before he 
gives them to the public 
as facts. He should, in 
short, be as much a 
scholar as he is a writer. 
The biography on the 
shelf this month, “Joa- 
quin Miter anv His 
OrHerR Setr” (Wagner, 
$5.00), is one by an 
author who knows his 
subject. For twenty-five 
years Harr Wagner was 
Joaquin Miller’s friend, 





you 

will find a biography, an auto- 
biography, and a modern novel. The 
“Joaquin Miller and His 
“The 
by Zack T. Sutley; 
and “Mountain City,” by Upton Sin- 
Seldom does one find such a 
group in which each author con- 
sistently accomplishes that which he 


‘The Western Book Shelf 


Conducted by 
A. Marshall Harbinson 


holds the purse strings usually knows 
what is in the pouch. The case in 
point is not an exception. Mr. Wag- 
ner writes as one of authority and ina 
way that maintains the reader’s inter- 
est at a high pitch throughout the 
book. 

Everyone, of course, knows that 
Joaquin Miller was the poet of the 
Sierra and something of an eccentric 
figure. But everyone does not know 
“his other self,” and that other self, as 
portrayed by Mr. Wagner, is well 
worth knowing. The milestones of 
the poet’s life read as chapter head- 
ings in a book of romance and adven- 
ture. Born in 1841 near Liberty, 
Indiana, Joaquin Miller moved west- 
ward in a covered wagon to Eugene, 
Oregon. He worked in the mines of 
northern California and made trips to 











Mexico and Central America be. | 


tween the years of 1855 and 1858. He 
attended Columbia College at 
Eugene, Oregon, and later taught 
school. He was a crack Pony Express 
rider, a newspaper editor, a lawy er, an [7 


Indian fighter, and a judge i in Cany on | 


City, Oregon. He ran for supreme 
judge of the state, was defeated, and 
traveled to New York and to Europe. 
On another trip to Europe (1873. 


1880) he lived in London and Rome. | 


Victor Emanuel asked his advice on 
agricultural matters and asked him to 
address Parliament. The poet also 
visited Egypt, Palestine, and other 
countries. At another time he went to 


Klondike in search of gold and adven- ; 


ture. He even went to the Chinese 
Boxer War. 


S°: then, you see the poet of the 
Sierra had another side to him. 
His poetry was many-sided also. “‘Joa- 
quin,” says his biographer, Mr. Wag- 
“although he lived the greater 
part of his life on 
The Heights across the 
bay from San Francisco, 
was not local. His poetry 
had a cosmic quality. He 
tuned in with the uni- 
verse. The color of the 
Sierras; the midnight in 
the canyons; the ele- 
mental spirit of the In- 
dians; the rich foliage of 
the tropics; the brown 
sands of the desert; the 
majesty of the Alaskan 
Mountains; the measure- 
less miles of the Sunset 
Seas; the unsurpassing 
beauty of Lake Como; 
the Stars of Bethlehem; 
the Lilies of the Valley in 
Palestine, gave him rich 
material for the back- 
ground of his wonderful 
poetic imagery.” 
“Joaquin Miller and 
His Other Self” is not a 
book devoted exclusively 
to a critical appreciation 
of the poet’s works. It is 
quite the reverse. It is 
first of all a book of Joa- 
quin Miller, the man. It 
is difficult to conceive a 
more interesting subject 
and, too, of a man better 
fitted to write about this 
particular subject than 


ner, 








publisher, and financial 
manager. A man who 
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Joaquin Miller, poet of Sierra 
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Harr Wagner. I recom- 
mend the book highly. 
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“Tue Last Frontier,” by Zack T. 
Sutley (Macmillan, $4.00), is a narra- 
tive of the author’s life in the days 
when the West was wild and woolly. 
The times were rough, but the author 
is most emphatic in stating that the 
men who came West were not “all a 
rough set, drunkards, and bad men 
generally.” The Billy the Kids, the 
Captain Slades, the Jim Somers, Jack 
Kinkades, and such “bad men” were 
exceptions who “stood out against the 
romantic events of their time.” 

The book is rich in anecdotes of 
men who were or have become famous 
in the West. Here the reader sees 
Buffalo Bill, Kit Carson, Brigham 
Young, Custer, Jim Bridger, and 
Ezra Meeker. The author once 
passed the time of day with Jesse 
James and saw Lame Johnny hanged. 
The way he writes of this latter inci- 
dent is typical of his laconic, matter- 
of-fact style throughout the book 
generally. “Then the horse was led 
out and Johnny was left hanging to 
the tree. The masked men rode off at 
once. Moulton commissioned me to 
stay there with the body till he went 
to Rapid City and returned with the 
coroner, and the stage went on its 
way.” If sitting alone at night with a 
man hanging from a tree had any 
effect upon Zack T. Sutley he does not 
say so. He merely tells what hap- 
pened and lets it go at that. 

If the reader thinks he would enjoy 
reading an uncolored account of the 

early frontier days (and I’m sure he 
will), he should find ““The Last Fron- 
tier” satisfactory. 


[ ¢& not know how many of SuNsET 
readers feel as I do about it, but I 
have never admired the writings of 
Upton Sinclair. He has reminded me 
of a bad little boy who has been stung 
by a bee. Life seemed always to be 
jabbing a stinger into him and he 
would point his finger at the first 
prominent person or institution that 
came within sight and howl bloody 
murder. If I recall correctly, he was 
followed, when I was an undergradu- 
ate, by a gang of admiring young men 
whose opinions rode on an ink-and- 
rag nag called “The Laughing Horse.” 
These serious-minded young men 
used to quote him at some length in 
their college magazine. 

But since those days, something has 
evidently happened to Mr. Sinclair, if 
one is to judge by his latest book, 
“Mountain. City,” (Albert and 
Charles Boni, $2.50). Life still stings 


him and he still writes in that breath- | 


less journalistic fashion of his which 
suggests a synopsis of a book rather 
than the book itself, but now—in this 
book, at least—he no longer stamps 
his feet and shrieks. He sits back and 
quietly pulls the stingers out one by 
one, chuckling a little at the way 
stingers sting and—I suspect—at his 
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HE PLAYS BASEBALL FROM THE BLEACHERS 


... YET HE HAS 


“ATHLETE’S Foot,” 


E practically runs the team 

from his seat. “Watch that 
bunt,” you hear him yell. “Cover 
second on that throw” 
“s-]-i-d-e” —his lungs get all the 
exercise, but his feet would feel 
strange in “spikes.” 

Yet this hard-playing member 
of the Bleacher Brigade has a well- 
defined case of “Athlete’s Foot.” 
He is bothered by a dry, scaly con- 
dition of the skin between his toes, 
with i-t-c-h-i-n-g.* It’s a nagging 
infection and seems to be getting 
worse every day, but he doesn’t 
know what it is or how to get rid 
of it. 

And he is only one of millions of 
Americans who have the ringworm 
infection, commonly called ‘'Athlete’s 
Foot,’’ and who wonder what it is! 





*Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease—So Easily Tracked into 
the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but it 
is now generally agreed that the 
germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. Ic lurks where you would least 
expect it—in the very places where people go 
for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds ‘‘It 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.’’ And authorities 





* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
toAbsorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 


Absorbine jf) J 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVEI 








say that half the boys in high school are 
affected. There can be no doubt that the tiny 
germ tinea trichophyton, has made itself a 
nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it Ri//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don’t let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours only a very short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with itching—or a 
moist, thick skin condition — or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals¥ begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Science perfectsa... 


TO CHECK 


clothes. 


tory methods. 














1008 West 6th St., 











BETTER WAY 


PERSPIRATION 


Now you can check under-arm perspiration, 
end odor, prevent embarrassment, save your 
And do it with none of the disad- 
vantages of older and sometimes unsatisfac- 


Start using this better method today. 
50c and $1.00 at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. We guarantee to refund 
the purchase price if you do 3 Dries quickly. Can be 
not find “Ever-dry” more satis- 
factory than any: similar prod- 
uct! Ever-dry Laboratories, Inc., 
Los Angeles. 


EVER-DRY 


CHecKs PERSPIRATION — ENDS 





“EVER-DRY” 
ADVANTAGES 


1 Easier to apply, with 
convenient sponge on 
cork, 


Will not smart or irri- 
tate skin. 


used any time — day 
or night. 


Pure and colorless. 
Will not stain or harm 
clothes. 


JnpDER-ARM ODOR 






































8 Power Prism Binoculars $24.75 


75c A Week 
NO MONEY DOWN 


OU REALLY need Binoculars. Greater vi- 

sion means greater outdoor enjoyment for 
travelers, tourists, sportsmen, and hunters. Excel- 
lent quality; guaranteed 8-power French Prism Bi- 
noculars. Stereo-prism 8 x 25mm model—1o lenses, 
¢ prisms. Through these Binoculars, objects appear 
8 times larger and closer than to the naked eye. 
Personal focusing! Genuine cowhide case, shoulder 
straps. Special, $24.75. Same price cash or credit. 
NO MONEY DOWN, 75c. a week. No interest or 
extras. Call at any Gensler-Lee store; or mail cou- 
pon for free inspection at our expense no matter 


where you live. MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


GENSLER-LEE 


818 Market Street, San Francisco 
12 STORES SERVING THE WEST 





MAIL FOR FREE INSPECTION 


Send no . Pay nothing on delivery. No risk. 
Mail Orders filled ANYWHERE. We pay postage. 


GENSLER-LEE 818 Market Street, San Francisco 
Gentlemen: I would be glad to have you send me, 
delivery prepaid, the Special $24.75 Eight Power 
Prism Binoculars for my FREE inspection. If sat- 


isfactory, I will send 75c a week until paid for. 
Otherwise I’ll return at your expense. 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’‘O MAKES SOFT WATER 


Here's the way 
to cut that greasy film 


from dishes 
Fitms of clinging grease make 
dishwashing an agony to many 
housewives. Hard water causes 
all the trouble—water full of 
harsh alkalis. 

Spare yourself! Fill the pan 
with dirty dishes. Add one or 
more tablespoonfuls of Melo 
—instantly all the hardness is 
gone. Suds are rich and lasting 
—with less soap—every trace 
of grease is cut away, and 
rinsing is swift and complete. 

In every washing and clean- 
ing operation, water softened 
with Melo saves tender hands 
from irritation, speeds up work, 
and improves results. Try it 
tomorrow. At your grocer’s— 
10c (slightly higher in far 
western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
(Also makers of Sani-F lush.) 


3 MELO 


WATER SOFTENED 
WITH MEVOIS A 
REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 
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Book Reviews 


own pet stingers as well as the others. 

The result is that “Mountain City” 
is an extraordinarily effective satire 
on present-day American civilization. 
I have told my friends by word of 
mouth not to miss this novel and now 
I am telling my reader friends in 
Sunset. Even if you do not like 
satire, you will enjoy this ruthless, 
swiftly-moving story. After reading 
the novel, I have read accounts in the 
newspapers which tally so closely 
with passages in the book that Mr. 
Sinclair appears not only as an accu- 
rate reporter on life, but as a reliable 
prophet as well. 

The story is about a western lad in 
the cow country who sees the outside 
world only through the car windows 
of the overland trains that rush by his 
father’s shack. The boy has a sister 
who wants to see him get ahead, and 
she induces their father to move to a 
sugar beet community. Anyone who 
is at all familiar with the sugar beet 
industry from the producer’s stand- 
point will recognize that Mr. Sinclair 
knows what he is writing about. In 
time the boy wins a scholarship and is 
sent to a little college. What he has 
seen of life and of men who work with 
their hands makes him determined to 
make his living with his head. 


peo a likable and pathetic lad 
this hero develops into a con- 
temptible scheming young man—a 
dynamic man of unusual business acu- 
men. By hook and crook, by diligence 
and perseverance, he worms and fights 
his way to a position of power in the 
western community where he lives. 
That this hero has many prototypes 
in life, there is no denying; that the 
events in the book have their counter- 
part in the events recorded most every 
day in the newspapers is evident to 
anyone with an eye in his head. 

“Mountain City,” then, is a book 
that should appeal to those who like a 
good story swiftly told. It is a book 
that shows that Upton Sinclair can 
smile at life instead of howling at it. I 
enjoyed the book for these reasons, 
and for these reasons I recommend it 
most highly to you. 






ID A Good WEAN 


to unfold just two legs of the 
card table and use it as a tem- 
porary writing-desk when you 
wish to work in an easy 
chair. The table will 
rest on the chair arms at 
a comfortable 
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Picnic Hunches 


[X my gone basket is a shaker in 
which I keep a mixture of salt and 
pepper. Why be bothered with two 
separate little shakers when one can 
be employed for two purposes? 


There are interesting colorful plaid 
or checked paper lunch cloths on the 
market, with napkins to match. These 
are unusually inexpensive, are a great 
convenience, and add a note of attrac- 
tion to the picnic setting. Crumbs 
don’t have to be shaken off, spilled 
jelly is no worrying disaster, and it is 
a convenient wrapping for the food- 
scraps at the end of the meal. 


What housewife is there who hasn’t 
experienced the value of paper bak- 
ing-cups. Besides the purpose for 
which they were made, they are use- 
ful for serving mayonnaise or melted 
butter for artichokes, for relishes or 
other accessories, and other numerous 
things. Ata picnic, you will find them 
most convenient for serving salads, 
pickles, relishes, jellies, and nuts. 


Don’t you find it difficult to keep a 
fancy, frosted cake unmussed in 
transit to the picnic grounds? Usually 
for picnicking, I decorate my cake 
simply. Before baking it, I sometimes 
sprinkle cinnamon and sugar over the 
top, sometimes it is a generous down- 
pour of cocoanut, other times it is a 
nutty surface, then again it may be a 
combination of some of these. In this 
way, there is not the monotony of 
just plain cake, and yet sticky frosting 
and icings do not worry the hostess. 


On the market are airtight alumi- 
num containers for cake, some with 
efficient handles for carrying. These 
are unsurpassed in keeping cakes 
moist and fresh for days, and in carry- 
ing cakes to picnics, and I have found 
them extremely useful for carrying 
hot dishes, too. No burned fingers, 
and a hot dish a couple of hours after 
its being removed from the oven. 


It’s a good idea to have a couple of 
slender rods to insert in the hems at 
the end of your picnic table cloth. 
Whether you put the cloth on a table 
or spread it on the ground, these rods 
will keep the cloth in place, so that 
the ends of it are not blowing into the 
food. If it is more convenient, small 
lead weights can be put into the 
corners of the cloth, but I find that 
the rods are easier to handle. Then 
when I have freshly laundered the 
cloth, I insert the poles, roll up the 
cloth, and there it is, without a 
wrinkle, to use when we go out. Just 
because picnicking is informal is no 
reason at all why it should not be as 
neat and tidy as possible—M. L. 
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“Mother, listen! 
It talks out loud!” 


No WONDER Kellogg’s Rice Krispies captivate children. The 
minute you tilt the cream pitcher, these nourishing rice bubbles 
begin to crackle and pop. And how good they taste! 


Serve this delightful cereal for breakfast tomorrow. All the 
family will welcome its crunchy crispness, its flavor of toasted 
rice. Extra good with fresh or canned fruits or sweetened with 
honey. 

Rice Krispies are fine for lunch or dinner. Ideal for the kiddies’ 
supper. Easy to digest. Wholesome. You'll like to munch them 
right out of the package. 


And try the recipes on the car- 
ton. Macaroons, candies. Buttered 
Rice Krispies! Sprinkle on ice 
cream. Put them in soups. Order 
from your grocer. Always in the 
red-and-green package. Served by 
hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, on 
dining-cars. Last year, a new sen- 
sation—today, one of the most 





popular cereals! Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 






RICE 
KRISPIES 
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IT’S MODERN TO HEAT WITH GAS 





TO KEEP YOUR 
house 


CLEAN 


House cleaning time! That is when wives 
appreciate ldeal Gas Boilers—the heating 
plant that never spreads dust and dirt 
over walls, ccilings, hangings and furniture. 


Not only do Ideal Gas Boilers help at 
house cleaning time, but at every other 
time of the year they free you from the 
cares of furnace tending. 


You simply turn ail your heating cares 
over to a mechanical device which never 
suffers from lapse of memory or neglects 
its duty. It regulates your fire with much 
more accuracy and patience than the most 
experienced furnace man, burning only as 
much fuel as is needed—from the inex- 
haustible supply that is always on tap. 


IDEAL 
GAS 
BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, all 
the efficiency that the American Radiator 
Company builds into every boiler. They 
are absolutely automatic, controlled en- 
tirely mechanically—and the fuel comes 
from the same inconspicuous pipe as the 
fuel for your kitchen range and is paid 
for on the same bill—after you have used 
it. It eliminates all responsibility on the 
part of the owner and furnishes healthful, 
clean warmth—automatically. 


Write for complete information on the 
comfort, convenience and cleanliness of 
Ideal Gas Boilers. 


GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 West 40th Street, New York City 








GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
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Sunset Homes 


Consultation Service 








OLLOWING are 
three of the questions 
on building and modern- 
izing which readers of 
this magazine have asked 
William I. Garren, Sun- 








would depend on many 
factors, such as the de- 
sign, the amount of mill- 
work, dormers, curved 
parts, etc. 

All things being equal, 








sET’s Consulting Archi- 
tect, this past month. 
This service is free to all the sub- 
scribers of this magazine. 


Is an Architect Necessary? 


I have $2,000 available and wish to build 
a small home. Being a wage earner, nothing 
ambitious is considered. The total cost of 
building and lot should not exceed $4,500. 
Do you think an architect’s supervision ad- 
visable, and if so, what would his charges be? 
—N. C. B., Lewiston, Idaho. 

Consultation: Your question is that 
of many Sunset readers —‘“‘When is 
an architect necessary?’ “Do we 
need an architect?” “Is an architect 
desirable?’ Your question is in reali- 
ty, “Can I afford an architect?” 

Sunset believes that houses should 
be romantic, beautiful to look at, well 
arranged, and comfortable. An archi- 
tect is trained especially to perform 
such a service. Houses done by archi- 
tects can usually be distinguished by 
their beauty from those that are done 
by untrained persons. 

Occasionally persons have ability 
to plan and design their own homes, 
and the results are often quite credit- 
able. We will from time to time pub- 
lish photographs and plans of such 
omes. 

Whether or not you can afford an 
architect is quite another question, 
and one that is difficult to answer. 
You would not have a suit of clothes 
made by your shoemaker, nor would 
you consider having your grocer fix 
your teeth. You may build only one 
house. If you feel that you do not 
care to pay an architect’s fee (which 
runs from 6 to 10 per cent of the total 
cost), you may find some junior ap- 
prentice architect who would do the 
work for a very small commission or 
fee, which will be in proportion to 
your means. I am sure you will bene- 
fit by some such service. 


Comparison of Cost 


Which will cost more to build, a Colonial 
house or a Dutch Colonial house, the size 
being the same in each case?—R. V., Elko, 
Nevada 








Consultation: The cost of each type 





I would say that a Dutch 
Colonial house is cheaper 
for several reasons, viz.: The Dutch 
type of roof eliminates the customary 
large cornice; it brings the roofing 
material down over the walls, partly 
eliminating the more costly clap- 
board siding, and the closet space can 
be worked in under the sloping roof. 
You will realize, I am sure, that such 
a question as this can be answered 
only in a general way. 


Ultra Violet Ray, 
Non-intercepting Glass 


I wish you would write up about the new 
glass that will admit ultra violet rays. I am 
about to try to build the most scientific 
house in California; that is to say, I will 
make the sun work for me every minute that 
it shines, and I want to use the new glass. | 
have chosen the design for the front of the 
house from the January Sunset Magazine, 
page 10, but I want to add a tower where a 
sun bath can be had at any time of the day, 
a round tower, which can be opened to face 
the sun at any time. Any hints from your 
department of building will be appreciated. 
—J.§., Coronado, California. 

Consultation: Your idea for making 
the most of the sun is certainly a very 
practical one. You might design a 
round tower and finish it off with 
glass-enclosed steel walls and roof. 
The ultra violet ray-admitting glass 
need be used only on the sunny sides 
of the room. By using horizontally 
hung, reversible windows, you can 
throw the tower walls open to the 
direct rays of the sun when desirable. 
Venetian blinds are also effective in 
directing the sun in the day time and 
yet securing privacy, and would be 
practical should you want to dress in 
the tower at night. 

There are several types of glass on 
the market that will allow the passage 
of a large proportion of the ultra 
violet, or curative, rays of the sun, 
which do not pass through ordinary 
glass. I am sending you personally a 
list of the trade names under which 
glass for this purpose is marketed. In 
addition, I would suggest that you 

pa Oo to see the Architects’ Exhibit, 
Architects’ Building in Los Angeles. 
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Home Planning 
(Continued from page 23) 


Perhaps an extension course in 
some phase of architecture or building 
would broaden your knowledge. Be- 
fore you build, you should be able to 
read blue-prints. It is very simple. 
Study the plans in the magazines, and 
you will soon realize that the only 
difference is that the architects make 
them with white lines on blue paper. 
See yourself suspended above, looking 
down on the house which has been 
sliced off horizontally with a huge 
knife two feet above the floor level; 
the floors have been painted blue and 
the partitions have been painted 
white; the doors are single lines that 
swing about. Practice building pic- 
tures in your mind, imaginings of 
completed rooms and stairways and 
gables, and talk them over with your- 
self until they sound like pictures 
when you talk about them. 


Now pick your architect. Select 
one whois especially interested in 
homes; one who has built some suc- 
cessful homes; one who would like to 
build your home; a person you will 
like and in whom you will have com- 
plete confidence. You will find by 
now that you are speaking the archi- 
tect’s language, you will find him 
sympathetic to your problems and the 
whole operation of 4 to 6 months will 
be a pleasant experience. Form no 
fixed convictions, no hard-and-fast 
rules. Remember you will be paying 
for expert service, so get all you can. 
Let the architect take your ideas, but 
make him do the work. Go to a ma- 
terial exhibit and examine the fur- 
nace, the oil burner, the plumbing; 
study the different roof materials, 
wood shingles, composition shingles, 
tile, slate. Read the specifications, 
and don’t let the house cost more than 
you can afford to spend. 

The interior and the garden may be 
worked out in cooperation with your 
architect, who will be glad to work 
with the interior decorator you may 
select, and the gardener or landscape 
architect you choose. Your home be- 
ginnings are now complete, the period 
of architecture and building com- 
mence. The land is purchased, the 
finances arranged, the architect se- 
lected. We can now study your home, 
and, in future articles and pictures, 
we shall build it together. 


meme 11 A GOOD IDEA meee 


to use dampened absorbent cotton 
to pick up tiny beads or bits of 
broken glass from the floor. 
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The Bridegroom, Too, 


Appreciates Practical Gifts 


Hapey days ahead for us, dear! Looks 
like electricity is going to help solve our 
servant problem,” he chuckles, “what a 


saving that will be!” 


By selecting electrical appliances as wed- 
ding presents their friends have displayed 
more than ordinary thoughtfulness, be- 
cause every electrical appliance is a time 
and labor-saving device that will be a con- 
stant and pleasant reminder of the donor. 


In choosing a wedding or anniversary 
present for your friends, remember, a prac- 
tical electrical gift contributes greatly 


to their time for recreation 
and enjoyment, 


“Electricity costs so little in California” 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
««« BUREAU >>> 


447 Sutter Street SAN FRANCISCO 


Specify 

RED SEAL 
WIRING 
STANDARDS 


for your home... 





greater convenience, 


safety and economy. 
ee for Booklet 












You'll Quit 


BOILING 


Your Coffee 


after you learn the advantages of the 


Drip 
Method 


with a 


FILCO 
COFFEE-MAKER 


People who never before could 
get real coffee enjoyment are now 
drinking drip coffee—coffee that 
is neither boiled nor percolated. 
With a Filco Coffee-Maker on 
your coffee pot, you simply pour 
boiling water over the coffee, 
allowing it to drip through into 
your coffee pot—after filtering 
out the objectionable substances. 


All the rich coffee goodness is 
retained and the harmful resinous 
fats and tannic acid are left in the 
coffee grounds. Coffee made by 


“ FILCO 
COFFEE-MAKER 





is therefore healthful, clearer, richer and 
more delicious. It also saves coffee—for 
you get more cups to the pound. For 


descriptive folder telling in detail the 
advantages of the Filco Coffee-Maker, 


WRITE TODAY TO 


CREST CORPORATION 


970 West Sixth Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











l id Mi A 


from Heat, Cold, Dirt. Cats, 
Dogs, Flies, ete. 






Safeguard your family’s health, 
Keepa PERFECTIO N Sanit 

Milk Bottle Container in a 
handy place, so that driver can 
ag milk, cream and butter in 
it. Size 10x12x4". Gray enam- 
el finish. (Insulated with Celo- 
tex. Will Se os ts pure 

t 


dai 
direct, No. 101—Insulated, for 
re + gee A protectio: 
0. 


The Perfection Mig. Co., 2701 N. Leffingwell, St. Louis, Mo. 








Add HOURS of FREEDOM to your day witha 
THERMOSTOVE 


You can cook Easier, Better and 
Chea) with THERMOSTOVE. 
Simply press the button—it works on 
any light socket. Current turns off 
automatically when food reaches 
boiling and finishes on stored heat. 
4 vegetables and meat cooked at one 
time—for 6 people—at 2c or less per 
meal. Write for dealers name or 
Special Introdactory Offer. 

Distributors Wanted 


Thermostove Corporation, Ltd., 
153 18th St., Oakland, Calif. 
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Prize-W inning 
Squash Recipes 
From the April Contest 


Delicious Squash 


For each person to be served, allow 1 small German or Italian squash 
and 2 little pig sausages. Fry the sausages in a heavy skillet until tender 
and lightly browned, and save the fryings in the skillet to make gravy. 
(Some of the fat may need to be discarded.) Cut squashes in half length- 
wise, scoop out the seeds, and place one of the cooked sausages in each 
half. Put the two halves together and fasten with toothpicks at each 
end. Place in a baking-pan in a moderately hot oven (375 degrees) and 
bake half an hour, or until tender, turning carefully once. Arrange on a 
platter, pour over them the sausage gravy made in the skillet, and serve 
with mashed potatoes and a salad.—Mrs. H. W. Paschke, Grandview. 
Washington. $5 prize. 


Squash Supreme 


4 or 5 medium-sized summer or 
Italian squashes 
2 medium-sized tomatoes 


2 or 3 ears of corn, or 1 cupful of 
canned corn 
1 onion 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Pare and dice the squashes and tomatoes. Chop the onion, and cut 
the corn from the cob. Put all ingredients in a stewpan, cover, and cook 
slowly until the vegetables are tender. A little water may be added from 
time to time if the mixture sticks, but be careful not to have it watery. 
Add butter and salt and pepper to taste, and serve very hot. These quan- 
tities are sufficient for 4 or 5 persons.—Mrs. L. A. Denton, Cupertino, 
California. $1 prize. 


Zucchini With Cheese 


6 Italian squashes, sliced thin cross- 1 onion, sliced thin 
wise 1 tomato, sliced 
1 green pepper, seeded and minced 

Butter a casserole, and in it place a thick layer of squash. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, then cover with a layer of the onion, tomato and green 
pepper, and more salt and pepper. Repeat until ingredients are used, 
then dot with butter and sprinkle with a thick layer (about % cupful) 
of grated American cheese. Cover and bake in a moderate oven (375 
degrees) for 1 hour, or until the squash is tender. Serves 6 persons.—Mrs. 
D. Soto, Bakersfield, California. $1 prize. 


Squash With Bacon 


Select a squash of deep yellow color, and cut in pieces about 2 inches 
wide and 6 inches long. Brush with melted bacon fat, sprinkle lightly 
with brown sugar, and place in a dripping-pan. Bake in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees) until tender. Remove from the oven, lay a thin strip of 
bacon on each piece of squash, put back into the oven, and bake until the 
bacon is crisp and brown. This gives a rich meat flavor to the squash, 
and saves using butter on the vegetable—Mrs. C. Carlson, Tacoma, 
Washington. $1 prize. 


Delicious Table Queen Squash 


For each person allow 4% a medium-sized Table Queen squash, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of evaporated milk or thick cream, 4 teaspoonful of salt, and a 
liberal sprinkling of black pepper. Split the squashes in halves, remove 
seeds and stringy portion, and add the evaporated milk, salt, and pepper. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven (375 degrees) for 30 minutes, or until the 
squash is tender and brown.—H. Epperson, Gaylord, Oregon. $1 prize. 
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Sandwich Suggestions 
(Continued from page 33) 


generously and arrange on a platter. 
On alternate slices place sliced cold 
fowl or lamb, then a generous quan- 
tity of highly seasoned mayonnaise, 
spread evenly, and cover with green 
peppers and ham, minced fine. On 
the others, spread crabmeat which has 
been combined with mayonnaise, a 
little onion juice, and celery, and top 
with Sauce Tartare. Arrange water- 
cress, ripe and green olives, sliced dill 
and sour pickles around the whole, 
and add two kinds of cheese. 

For teas I believe that orange mar- 
malade sandwiches are the favorite of 
most women. To make them, choose 
marmalade in which the orange peel 
is minced fine. Spread it evenly on 
a small round of white bread. Place 
this on a square of white bread which 
has been spread with cream cheese 
and garnished with minced almonds 
browned in butter. In the center of 
the marmalade round place a tiny 
rosette of whipped cream topped by 
an emrelette or a little cube He omar 
pineapple. 

Pate de foie gras, chicken, turkey, 
minced olives, nuts, or any of the 
delicately flavored foods make deli- 
cious tea sandwiches. Be very sure 
that tea sandwiches are firmly made, 
not overfilled with goodies to drip 
on one’s gown. Then, too, mince 
every ingredient so very fine that the 
eating of the sandwiches will be a 
joy rather than an accomplishment. 

A clever hostess whom I know 
keeps one shelf in her cupboard which 
she calls “the sandwich shop.” There 
are tins of pate de foie gras, capers, 
boned chicken, deviled ham, olives, 
canned cheese, a bottle of cooked 
salad dressing, and a large tin of 
baked or boiled ham. ‘We adore 
having guests,” she explained to me, 
“and it is such a pleasure to know 
that we are never unprepared for 
their coming. With bread and a hot 
drink and these supplies I can quickly 
arrange refreshments.” 

As a last word let me again repeat, 
trim your sandwiches with care, keep 
them firm, keep them neat, garnish 
with all your temperament, and serve 
sandwiches suitable to the occasion. 





IvTS A Good Iora~ 

always to be pleasant at meal 
time. A child or any other 
member of the family should 
never be scolded’ While eating, 
for cheerfultiess° and peace of 
mind are essential to good health 



























































This Simple 
Secret ends 
the | 
Milk 
Battle 
for keeps < 







FREE....Writefor Does the milk that the doctor orders 


ak —— 
ecipe Packet No. 2, : ; 
D.GhirardelliCo, bring on a battle at every meal? Then 
g10 North Point St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 


serve it in the form of hot, delicious 
Ghirardelli’s Chocolate, and end that 
battle for keeps! 


It’s so easy to make, too! Just add a 
tablespoonful of Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate for each cupful of warm milk 
—stir well, bring just to a boil (don’t 


boil it) and serve! 


When you use Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate, there’s no melting, grating, 


or making a paste necessary. 


And, while Ghirardelli’s has all of co- 


coa’s convenience, it has all of choco- 











late’s full, fine flavor. Order a tin today! 


GHIRARDELLI'S 
CHOCOLATE™ 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 






“286 















You can’t win when 
your feet ache 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


in the New Family Size 
Shaker Top Tin 


is sa easy to shake into your shoes 
this antiseptic, healing powder that 
stops the pain of hot, tired, aching, 
swollen, tender, feet and takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. 


Keep a “shaker” handy for use before 
walking, dancing, golfortennisand get 
the benefit of “play” in real comfort. 


Allen’s Foot=Ease is also put up in the regular 
(envelope) style package. The New Shaker 
top tin is more economical and handy to use. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 60c in 
stamps. Sample mailed free—address Allen’s 
Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. 








NEW PERSONAL BELT 
Dainty— Narrow—Adjustable. 

Banishes forever the bothersome safety pin. 
If not available at your favorite store—write 
BELTX CORPORATION 
$01 North 17th Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Tow 30¢_ 


ARAKI 
.\ STOPS EARACHE 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
Areliable, harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail 50 cents. 


sort Corns 


BETWEEN THE TOES 

relieved and healed by these 

thin, soothing, safe, sure pads. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Dr Scholl's 
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VEN a beauty editor does not 

know everything. She must go 
to authorities to learn the best and 
newest information so that she may 
pass it along to her followers. That is 
why I have been spending a good deal 
of time in the past few weeks talking 
with*men and women who know a 
great deal about hair, and particularly 
the permanent waving of hair, for 
this is the time of year when the wo- 
man who has never had a permanent 
looks enviously at her neighbor who 
has, and ponders the questions, 
“Should I or should I not?” The 
woman who has once enjoyed a good 
wave is going back for another, for 
hair grows, if it is normally healthy, 
and eventually the wave grows 
out so far that it is either cut off, in 
the case of bobbed hair, or is hidden 
when the hair is done up. 

One of the authorities to whom I 
went in my quest for information was 
Albert, of the Palace Hotel Beauty 
Salon. 

“Tell me,” I demanded, “what is 
the first question a woman asks you 
when she is playing with the idea of 
having a permanent wave?” (You see, 
my own hair happens to be naturally 
curly, so I have not had the personal 
experience of having a permanent.) 

“That is easy,” Albert responded. 
“Tt is always, “Will my hair take a 
nice permanent wave?” And then 
he proceeded to tell me about 
permanents. 

All normal hair can be successfully 
waved, if it has the proper health, 
strength, and quality. Sometimes the 
hair needs special treatments to re- 
store its health and vigor before wav- 
ing, for a permanent should never be 
given while the hair is in poor con- 
dition. 

Extremely fine hair is the most dif- 
ficult to wave, and requires more skill 
in handling, but it is not at all hope- 
less. White hair also needs special 
attention, for it will turn yellow and 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 












Does Your Mirror Reflect Rough 
imply Skin? 


n= CUTICURA 


And Have a Clear Skin! 
Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 3B, Malden, Mass. 








lose its beauty if badly treated. Even 
bleached, dyed, or henna-tinted hair 
can be waved successfully if there is 
enough natural oil left in it, and if the 
dyeing has not been overdone to the 
point where the hollow tube within 
each hair has been completely filled 
with dye. 








A good permanent wave is not in- 


1930] 


Before You Have Your 


“Permanent” 


by 
Jean Ashcroft, Good Looks Editor 





jurious, as is proved by the number ot 
women who have had as many as 18 
or 20 permanents and whose hair still 
retains its luster and life. 

Normal hair grows at the rate of 
half an inch each month, so a re-wave 
is usually needed every four or six 
months. A careful operator sees to it 
that sufficient protection is given to 
the scalp to avoid burns; that no hard, 
cheap chemicals are used; and that 
the hair is not over-steamed, which 
would cause brittleness and dullness. 
It pays to pay enough to insure hav- 
ing a careful operator, for in buying a 
permanent wave, as in buying a chair 
or a house or a dress, one usually gets 
just what she pays for. 

There are in general two distinct 
types of permanent waves. In one, 
each small lock of hair is wrapped 
spirally around a small aluminum rod, 
beginning at the roots and winding 
down to the end; this is known as the 
spiral wind. In the other, the winding 
begins at the ends of the hair and pro- 
ceeds toward the roots. This is known 
as the croquignole method. Its re- 
sults differ from those of the spiral 
method in that it gives a fluffy, full 
effect, with wider waves near the 
scalp, while the spiral wind produces 
the large, flat waves, evenly spaced 
from scalp to end of hair, so fashion- 
able and so much admired. 


N this connection it is worth while 

discussing the coming styles in 
hairdressing. The latest reliable in- 
formation from abroad is that hair 
will be short but feminine in arrange- 
ment. Longer bobs have been in favor 
more for the sake of variety than any 
other reason, it seems, and now with 
the coming of summer, the shorter 
bobs will again be smartest. They will 
not, however, be “boyish” bobs; such 
styles of hair cutting do not har- 
monize with the softly feminine styles 
of clothes, and so are definitely out of 
favor. Do you realize that most of 
the hair styles in this entire country 
emanate from our own West Coast? 
The movies are, of course, largely re- 
sponsible for that fact. 

I wish I had space to tell you more 
about the steps in permanent waving, 
but that will have to wait until next 
month for discussion. You, of course, 
need not wait to have your wave! 
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‘Br daily 


grind! His steps and his 
spirit faltered as each morn- 
ing he boarded the ferry, 
called out a dispirited ‘“‘9th 
floor, please’’ to the ele- 
vator operator, and reached 
a desk familiarly choked 
with routine matters of his 
business. 


ANI PL Rarer 


Jim Malnight was out of 
step with things. Within 
him, he felt a grinding, 
driving fund of energy; 
energy, however, that he was finding increasing 
difficulty in translating into profitable effort. 

Springtime! That was it, he guessed. Some- 
thing he needed, something different, new, allur- 
ing. Needed a change of scenery. He’d ask the 
wife about it. 

The wife was willing to go somewhere. The 
children? Why, they were for it to the limit! 
They immediately began to plan and to hope and 
to look ahead. Have to have a beach to play on, 
place to wade and paddle around in safe depths. 
Mother? Yes, she wanted to escape from getting 
countless meals, dusting, and that sort of thing. 

Jim himself? Just a bit bewildered at all the 
fascinating prospects opening up for him. Such 
variety here in the West! What fun poring over 
maps and booklets and folders. What hair- 
breadth decisions made between this place and 
that place. A delicious uncertainty regarding the 
final choice, too, that added so much to the an- 
ticipation of it all. 

Jim Malnight had been out of step with things. 
A trip, five miles or five thousand miles, what 
difference? New scenes, strange surroundings, 
fresh acquaintances, his favorite outdoor recrea- 
tion at its best. That’s what every Jim Malnight 
needs, several times a year. 























CN Ar 


Getting out, away from the haunting responsi- 
bilities—topping distant horizons! That is ft. 
What a blessing ‘‘somewhere else”’ is, anyway. 


The lure of *‘somewhere else”’ is in every one of 
us, no matter where we live, no matter what our 
occupations, no matter anything! Just around 
the corner it’s a little brighter, a litthe more in- 
triguing, satisfying, and refreshing. 


And the joy of it is that it’s good for us to get 
away, to see, and to do things differently than at 
home, to find in that “‘somewhere else”’ a revivi- 
fying, recreating force that sends us back to our 
daily tasks ready for anything. 


Gee, the home looks great when you get back! 
Have to get out and work on those rose bushes. 
Mother says that the living-room floor needs wax- 
ing, too. And the kids—you should hear the 
stories they have to tell the neighbor children 
about the trip! 

How delightful it is to be back home—where we 
grumble the most and are treated the best. We 
can now appreciate that ‘“‘say-and-do-what-you- 
want-to”’ feeling that one doesn’t have elsewhere. 


What a wondrous place home is, anyway. 
Especially when you’ve been away for a while—to 
the Miracle Land of ‘‘Somewhere Else!”’ 


SUNSET FTRAWVEEL SERVICE 


IS A GOOD VACATION GUIDE FOR WESTERN 





FAMILIES. READ IT CAREFULLY 




















VERYBODY’S “duding” it now 

—or so we judge from the number 

of dude ranch inquiries which come 

pouring into the Travel Department 
these days. 

Where are they? What are they? 
What does one do? What are the 
rates? Would you advise taking chil- 
dren there? On and on come the ques- 
tions until we have decided that a 
subject which seems to have piqued 
the interest of so many SUNSET read- 
‘ers, deserves immediate attention 
upon the Travel Page. 

A ranch, according to Webster, is 
“an establishment for grazing and 
rearing of livestock such as horses, 
cattle, sheep, etc. ”” Now we suppose 
that the “etc.” refers to dudes, for 
surely the most conspicuous livestock 
on many ranches these days are 
dudes. Just in case you don’t know— 
a dude, in western parlance, is any 
visitor from the “outside” who pays 
to stay on a ranch or hires a local in- 
habitant to guide or cook for him. 
An easterner or a westerner, all 
are the same to the cow-puncher 
—so long as one is city bred, 
he’s a dude. And while we are 
defining terms we might say 
dude wrangling is not a form of 
combat. Wrangling, according 
to cowboys, means herding or 
conducting. For example, a 
horse-wrangler is one who 


Swimming and canoeing are 
among the pleasures which 
this Dude Ranch offers you 


TRAVEL 


us for information. 
personally. Address 





eiver sevice 


[f you are going east, west, around the world or on a short vacation trip, write 
Inquiries received by this department are answered 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 





herds or looks after horses, hence a 
dude-wrangler is a man who takes 
care of dudes or strangers in the 
country. 

So it is that many old-time ranchers 
have turned dude wranglers and offer 
“outsiders” a taste of real ranch life 
with its cow-punching, rough-riding, 
round-ups, and yarning, while at the 
same time they provide the comforts 
of home in their well-equipped ranch 
houses and adjoining guest cabins. 

Tucked away in the mountain wil- 
dernesses of almost every western 
state you will find them—in Oregon, 
Idaho, California, Montana, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Colorado 


Scenes in and around the 
Pierson Dude Ranch near 
Fresno. Below, guests in- 
vestigating old Indian mills 






















and others—offering their uniquely 
thrilling type of outdoor activity and 
opportunity for rest and relaxation of 
both body and spirit. 

Days spent in the saddle, nights 
under the stars; three man-sized meals 
of simple, wholesome ranch food each 
day; excellent beds and ample time 
for resting; canoeing and swimming in 
lake or river; hunting and fishing to 
your heart’s content; rodeos, hiking, 
archery, picnics; camp fires, stunt. 
nights, dancing; sunshine, moonlight, 
fresh air, and friends! Could one ask 
more? Golf? Well, if you must—yes, 
some of these dude ranches even offer 
a practice course. 

The day begins at a reasonable hour 
for the dudes. Breakfast is usually at 
eight, and when the bell rings, it 
means business; you must be on time 
—no straggling in at all hours. You’re 
ranching now. But after one break. 
fast of flap-jacks and maple syrup or 
honey and biscuits with fresh ranch 

eggs and rich yellow cream, to say 

nothing of the sugar-cured ham— 
you'll find promptness no effort. 
The morning activities will 
probably include a ride into 
the hills, and as your little 
cow pony carries you bravely 
up the old Indian trails where 
evidences of an early civili- 
zation still remain, you will fee! 
the thrill and romance of 


Wonder Valley, hemmed 
in by hills, where the Pier- 
son Dude Ranch is located 
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18-HOLE 
GOLF COURSE 


v 


TWO 


SWIMMING POOLS 


v 


“EN TOUT CAS” 
TENNIS COURTS 


INDIAN DAYS 
JULY 20-22 


v 


OFFICIAL 
TRAIL RIDES 


JULY-AUGUST 


v 


HIGHLAND 
GATHERING 


AUG. 29-SEPT. 1 


BANFF SPRING: 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
HOTEL 









SUNSET MAGAZINE , JURE 


THE MOUNTAIN CHAMPS ELYSEES OF NORTH AMERICA 


The huge baronial hotel sits at the head of a 
twenty-mile mountain valley, blocked off at 
the end by the stern granite cliffs of the Fair- 
holme Range. You look out from the tea- 
lounge upon 10,000-foot peaks ...upon the 
foaming, jade-green falls, upon the changing 
cloud-shadows and the still vastness of the 
true Rockies. Below you are the terraces. 
Groups of people sit silent there, gazing on 
the view. Below, lively parties splash about 


the swimming pools, play at clock golf or 


... SOCIAL CAPITAL OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


ig30] 































lounge on the sunning terrace. Below again, 
riders canter, golfers play the famous 18-hole 
course. Within, the hotel is keyed to the 
tastes of fastidious people ...10-piece dance 
orchestra... nightly concerts, galas, entertain- 
ments... metropolitan cuisine and service. . . all 
as smart as if it were on the Champs Elysees. 

Only 40 miles away lies Lake Louise, jewel of 
the mountains, a famous playground, served 
by Chateau Lake Louise, a hotel with the 


same excellence as Banff. 





Come up this summer and stay! . . . Special monthly 
rates for families, European plan. Single with bath, 
$8 up per day; double, $14 up. Period suites for 
two, $35 up. Special servant quarters. All rates are 
20% lower during May, June, September. Come up 

. something doing all summer long! Opening 


BANFF SPRINGS...A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 





May 14th. For reservations, rates, information, write 


your agent or any of the following Canadian Pacific 
offices: 675 Market Street, San Francisco; 621 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles; 148A Broadway, 
Portland; 1320 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; or Banff 
Springs Hotel, Banff Springs, Alberta, Canada. 
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EVERYWHERE 


YOU SEE THE 
ETHYL EMBLEM 


every state, inevery town, on every road, 
wherever you drive, you now see the Ethyl 
emblem. 

And wherever you see that emblem, it 
means that the pump bearing it contains good 
gasoline to which has been added sufficient 
Ethyl anti-knock compound to “knock out 
that ‘knock’” in cars of average compression 
and bring out the additional power of the new, 
high-compression cars. 

The oil companies which now mix Ethy] 
fluid with their gasoline to form Ethyl Gaso- 
line supply more than half of all the motor fuel 
used in the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. So you are safe in stopping at amy 
pump bearing the Ethyl emblem. Ethy! Gaso- 
line Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York. 
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Please don't put Ethyl to an unfair test or an easy test. Wait 
till your tank is almost empty; otherwise the Ethyl will be 
diluted and its effectiveness lessened. Then fill up with Ethyl; 
take the worst hill, the worst road or the worst traffic con- 
gestion you can find. Your car will prove the difference Ethy] 
makes in every phase of engine performance. THE ACTIVE 
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joneer days when the wild 
est was really wild and 
dudes stayed where they be- 
longed. 

The afternoon program will 
no doubt offer swimming and 
canoeing—perhaps an organ- 
ized ball game just before 
supper or a short canter, if 
you prefer. 

Evening always brings a 
camp fire and as you gather 
round to sing, or swap yarns, 
you will feel more keenly than 
ever the reality of western 
friendliness. 

Such yarns as those cow- 
punchers tell! True? Who 
knows—perhaps they’re “stringing” 
the dudes a bit, but nobody seems to 
mind. Some one produces a guitar 
and you all join in—songs you have 
long ago forgotten but somehow man- 
age to remember upon these occasions. 
Impromptu stunts, jokes, tricks, and 
before you know it nine o’clock has 
come and heavy-eyed but happy, you 
retire to the little log cabin and excel- 
lent beds which your dude-wrangler 
has so wisely provided. The rhythmic 

chirping of crickets, the gurgle of 
near-by streams, the drowsy twitter of 
an awakened bird, and—sleep. 


F ISHING and hunting may be your 
choice for the next day, or perhaps 
you will turn cowboy and help with 
the roundup and branding. On the 
other hand, you may prefer to spend 
restful lazy hours with a book under a 
shady tree; or, on your own cabin 
porch, drowse and dream, for one of 
the most commendable things about a 
dude ranch is the fact that you may 
spend your time as you wish. 

A lone vacationist is made to feel at 
home, immediately, at one of these 
friendly places, and for families the 
dude ranch is ideal. Children may be 
turned loose with a capable cowboy 
guide to ramble ‘about the country, 
and parents need have no worry con- 
cerning their safety or whereabouts. 
Mother and Dad may go in for all the 
activities or be luxuriously lazy—just 
as they please. The peace of outdoor 
life and great open spaces acts as a 
tonic upon frayed nerves and flagging 
appetites, so that the whole family 
goes back home in high spirits and 
with renewed energy. It is interesting 
to know that dude ranches attract not 
only easterners, but are very popular 
with the western city dwellers. 

As to the clothes problem—it 
ceases to be. A pair of jeans and 
comfortable boots or flat heeled shoes, 
riding breeches and flannel shirt, a 
bathing suit—and there you are! 

Rates do seem high upon first 
thought. They range ordinarily from 
$45 a week up, but when you consider 
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all that is included, you real- 
ize that they are not exorbi- 
tant; board and lodging, use of 
horses, canoes, guides, hunt- 
ing and fishing privileges, to 
say nothing of the countless 
other services and pleasures 
which the ranches offer. 

Practically all such ranches 
may be reached conveniently 
by train, stage, or motor. The 
wranglers meet their guests at 
railroad terminals and trans- 
port them to the ranch, while 
motorists may usually drive 
right to the door. Despite its 
easy accessibility, the west- 
ern guest ranch with its large 
acreage does give one the 
happy sense of being shut 
away from the “madding 
crowd,” and life becomes 
merely a matter of clean, 
simple, healthful living. 

If you are interested in 
joining the dudes, the SuNsET 
Travel Service will be very 
glad to help with your plans 
and furnish any further infor- 
mation which you may desire. 

(Please turn to the next page) 
















This wasn’t staged 
for the dudes; it’s 
all in a day’s work 
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Guest houses on the 
Pierson Ranch are 
rustic, yet modern 
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Taking an early morn- 
ing trek into the hills 
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fimest 
vacation 


a week in Hawaii 
$343 © round trip 


as is talking about the 

new Hawaii Vacation Tours! They’re 

ial this season. The schedule of 

e fast Malolo was rearranged to 

give vacationists this opportunity to 
spend a week in Hawaii. 


Every other Saturday one of these 
tours leaves San Francisco on the 
Malolo. You travel independently, 
yet have the advantage of a pre- 
arranged itinerary and low inclusive 
fare. 


Just see how much these tours in- 
clude! First, a luxurious sea voyage 
on the Malolo. Then a full week i 
Hawaii. Your hotel is at Waikiki 
Beach. You visit two islands and 
motor to Nuuanu Pali, Mt. Tantalus, 
Kilauea Volcano and Tree Fern 
Forest in Hawaii National Park. 


Another delightful voyage—home- 
ward on the Maui or Matsonia. Your 
round trip from San Francisco re- 
quires only one business day longer 
than a two weeks’ vacation! 


All this you can have, first-class ex- 
clusively, for as little as $343.50! 
Better make reservations early. 


Around Pacific Cruise 


The Malolo sails September 20 on her second 
Around Pacific Cruise—to 19 strange ports 
in 12 countries of the Orient, Malaya, East 
Indies, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Seas. Membership is limited. 


: 


For folders and reservations, 
ask any travel agency or 


e 

Matson Line 

(Address Dept. 630, any office) 
SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES 723 W. Seventh St. 
PORTLAND 271 Pine St. 
SEATTLE 1319 Fourth Ave. 

New York CHICAGO 
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GUNSET readers are not limiting 
their vacation interests to dude 
ranches, however. East, west, north, 
south, they are going; by rail, by auto, 
by steamer, by motor-coach, and even 
on foot they are making their way to 
the fascinating beauty spots of our 
country and to those of many distant 
lands. Here are some typical ques- 
tions, with our answers. 


bok +F 
Near and Far 


If you like the atmosphere of old 
Spanish towns, here is something 
which will interest you. 


Travel Editor: 

Just what and where is Ensenada? I have 
heard that it is a place worth seeing but 
do not know how to get there nor just what 
sort of place it is. Any help you can give 
me will be appreciated, I assure you.—Miss 

, Los Altos, California. 

ee Soeats California, on the Bay of 
Todos Santos (All Saints) lies the 
little town of Ensenada. Though 140 
miles from Los Angeles, by water, and 
60 miles from the border, it has man- 
aged to retain much of the romance 
and color of the old Spanish days. It 
is only a little village, but offers a 
glorious climate and superb bathing 
beach in addition to good fishing for 
tuna, barracuda, bonita, and lobster. 

After the first of May a ship 
leaves San Francisco every Wednes- 
day afternoon, reaches Los Angeles 
Thursday, leaves Los Angeles harbor 
Friday evening and San Diego early 
Saturday morning, arriving at Ense- 
nada a few hours later. An 18-hour 
stop-over allows sufficient time to see 
and enjoy the many natural beauties 
and typical attractions of this quaint 
and colorful community. The return 
trip is scheduled to reach Los Angeles 
Sunday, remaining there about two 
hours and reaching San Francisco 
Monday morning. 

The steamer is your home for the 
entire trip, including the stay at En- 
senada, your stateroom being avail- 
able to you at all times and meals 
being served on board. 

The round-trip fare from San Fran- 
cisco is $40.25; round-trip from Los 
Angeles, $17.50. This includes berth, 


meals, and transportation. 


+ Ff 


Travel Editor: 

My mother, who is sixty years of age, will 
sail soon for France with the Gold Star 
Mothers. Can you give me any information 
as to the most appropriate clothes for this 
trip? 

We enjoy this page so much and have 
received many helpful pointers.—Mrs. 
E. C. H., Santa Ana, California. 


It is indeed splendid that your 
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ASPER 


NATIONAL 
PARK 


June is the time, in the giant Canadian 
Rockies, for a mew summer vacation! 

You'll find Alpine wonder-sights in Jas- 
per National Park’s 5300 square miles of 
glistening beauty . . . Alpine hikes and tours, 
with a Swiss guide, among the mile-high 
glacial lakes and craggy peaks... Alpine 
cheer, with famed Canadian National serv- 
ice, at luxurious Jasper Park Lodge... 

Plan a glorious holiday this summer at 
the heart of scenic America! It’s all included 
on the great Triangle Tour of British 
Columbia, with every vacation sport as you 
go and an optional Alaska side-trip. 

Round-trip rates for the Triangle Tour 
are surprisingly low: 


From San Francisco 
it4 


- + $96.55 
LosAngeles . . . . . 112.00 

* . geattle. . . «ss » SHO 

<* Worland ... ... . .< GBi65 
—and other Pacific Coast cities correspond- 
ing. Alaska side-trip, only $77 additional. 
Write or call today for Jasper, Alaska and 
Triangle Tour booklets. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


W. J. GILKERSON, J. F. McGUIRE, 
689 Market Street, 1329 Fourth Avenue, 
San Francisco Seattle 
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mother is able to take the European 


H. R. BULLEN, A. B. HOLTORP, 
607 So. Grand Ave., 302 Yamhill Street, 
Los Angeles Portland 
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trip with the Gold Star Mothers. It 
will undoubtedly be a great experi- 
ence, even though touched with sad- 
ness, as one remembers. 

Needless to say, Sunset Travel 
Department is glad to be of service to 
you and happy to know that you have 
been enjoying the column each month. 

Now about this clothes problem. 
The best list for European travel 
which we have found, is this one 
published by the Cunard Travel Club: 

“A suitcase 10x15x24 fits the di- 
mensions of the space allowed each 
person in the railway racks. Get one 
with reinforced heavy fiber strips held 
by brass rivets, strong hinges and 
lock, and a deep tray. The overnight 
bag should be taken for toilet articles, 
medicines, etc. Baggage should be 
kept locked and under no conditions 
should jewelry, cash, or passport be 
carried within. The suggested cloth- 
ing can be packed in a suitcase of the 
above dimensions and your handbag. 

“Dark traveling dress of silk; 1 
extra traveling dress; 2 dinner dresses 
of material which packs well; 1 warm 
wrap or coat; | lightweight raincoat; 1 
soft sweater; extra pair of shoes; 
lingerie of crepe de chine or other soft 
silk; handkerchiefs; stockings; 1 dark 
dressing gown or kimono of soft silk; 
traveling slippers; small hat with 
brim to shade eyes; folding umbrella; 
sandal rubbers; crushable steamer 
hat; small camera and films; small 
medicine kit; small sewing kit; only 
necessary toilet articles; dark glasses; 
soap; no valuable jewelry; extra 
lenses for glasses (if worn); pocket- 
book with strap to hang on arm and 
large enough to carry post-cards, 
fountain pen, etc.” 

This list is merely suggestive, of 
course, and should be adapted to your 
mother’s individual needs, for no 
woman can tell another exactly what 
clothes she will want to wear. It is 
true, however, that almost every 
traveler on her first European voyage 
makes the mistake of taking many 
more things than she actually needs 
and is consequently burdened through- 
out her trip with the transportation 
and care of this excess luggage. 
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to avoid blowouts 
by painting the 

tire rims with 
aluminum paint. 
This coating will prevent the 
formation of rust which acts 
like sandpaper on the tube. 
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Old Faithful, One of Yellowstone’s 100 Geysers 





thoughtful service . 
meals, Arrive at your vacationland 
fresh and with extra days to enjoy its 
thrills. Union Pacific serves 15 Na- 
tional Parks and reaches more of the 
scenic West than any other railroad. 


Avoid Strain 
—Go By Train 


Make it a carefree vacation this year. 
Enjoy the pleasures of Union Pacific 
travel... smooth riding comfort... 








. marvelous 


IT’S WORTH CROSSING THE OCEAN TO SEE 


ellowstone 


GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARKS 


Every year people come from Europe and Asia to see the fitful 


spouting geysers . . . bubbling paint pots . . 


. tame bears... 


gigantic canyon... . and tall silvery waterfall. But you don’t have 
to go so far. Yellowstone is easy to reach via Union Pacific, which 
takes you direct to West Yellowstone, the park’s most popular 
entrance, where you see the most and see it best. Come this sum- 
mer. A glorious round of beauty and pleasures awaits you. Via 
Union Pacific you can see it on a combination tour with Rocky 


Mountain . . 


. Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks, or as 


an easy side trip to the east. See Ogden and Salt Lake City en route. 


Reduced Summer Fares to the great National Parks and the 


East at little more than half the usual! fares. 


Write for information and illustrated booklets today. 


546 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Union Pacific System, Dept. 118 
673 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me complete information and booklets. 





I am interested in a vacation trip to 
also conducts 





escorted all-ex- 
pense tours. Ask 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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The best plan is to see 
all of the country. Go 
by boat through the 
Panama Canal, come 
back by rail. 
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‘AROUND AND 
ACROSS AMERICA’ 
CIRCLE TOUR 


PANAMA CANAL - HAVANA - NEW YORK 


To New York—a glorious 5000-mile 
ocean cruise in 16 carefree days. Re- 
turn by rail (your choice of routes) 
and it costs no more to return thru the 
Northwest via the Canadian Rockies 
and to home port from Seattle by boat. 

Your ship is one of the great electric 
fleet. You'll dance under tropic stars 
as you sail. You'll swim and play the 
days away with worry and cares a 
“million miles” behind. 

You'll visit historic Panama, pass thru 
the gigantic Panama Canal in day- 
light, spend happy hours in gay Havana. 


Ss. S. VIRGINIA 
CALIFORNIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Alternate in fortnightly service be- 
tween California and New York. All 
rooms are outside, many with baths. 
Roundtrip rates, one way by sea, one 
way rail, $375 up First Cabin (after 
April 16),#235 up Tourist Cabin. Room 
and meals on steamer included in fare. 


fonama facifie Line 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
ALL NEY, STEAMERS 


460 Market St. 715 W.Seventh St 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Travel Editor, Sunset: 

Is it true that there are staves going be- 
tween San Francisco and Los A..geles which 
have sleeping and eating accommodations? 
I have heard that there are and that the fare 
is very reasonable. Can you tell me any- 
thing about them? How often do they run; 
what is the cost; how long does it take; an 
what are they like? : : 

A lot of questions I am asking, but it 
seems too amazing that one can eat and 
sleep in comfort on a stage. If it is really 
true I want to try one when I go north next 
month. Thank you for your kindness.—Mr 
T. J. J., Covina, California. 

Amazing as it may seem, there are 
motor coach sleepers running between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, daily. 
You can leave Los Angeles at 6:30 
in the evening and reach San Fran- 
cisco at 9:00 next morning, but be 
sure to make reservations ahead of 
time. 

The one-way fare including berth 
is $14.00; round-trip is $25.00. Meals 
are a Ja carte, and served in the pri- 
vacy of your own compartment. 

The construction of the coach is 
very ingenious. Through an arrange- 
ment of interlocking compartments 
built on two decks, comfortable seat- 
ing and sleeping accommodations for 

28 persons are provided. Each com- 
partment has two deep air-cushioned 
seats which are converted into berths 
at night; a dressing space with a seat 
and ample standing room; a wash 
basin with running hot and cold 
water; a mirror; a reading light; and 
space for baggage. The floors are car- 
peted and each compartment is closed 
off from the rest of the car with heavy 
tapestry curtains while a ventilating 
system purifies the air, heating and 
cooling it as necessary. There are 
two completely equipped lavatories in 
each coach. 

The staff consists of a driver, a 
steward, and a porter. 

We are sending you a folder which 
describes this mode of travel and gives 
you additional information. 


bo oF & 
We Stand Corrected 


NE way to be sure that an article 

is read is to make a mistake. We 
ought to know—we made one and 
the response was phenomenally 
prompt. Somehow or other, in our 
March issue the Three Sisters got 
misplaced. 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Not that I want to be critical but I do 
want to call your attention to an error in 
your reply to Mrs. F. L., Montrose, Cali- 
fornia, as published in the March number. 
The Three Sisters are in Oregon, not in 
Washington, and seeing them from Che- 
halis and Centralia would cause serious eye 
strain, I am afraid. 

It also seems to me that you have failed 
to include many of the most beautiful spots 
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South African Bushmen 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


ee 
Tue fairest Cape we saw in the 
whole circumference of the earth,” 
wrote Sir Francis Drake in 1591. 
The great navigator was referring to 
the Cape of Good Hope. Here is the 
picturesque gateway to that en- 
chanting travel land—South Africa. 
Marvelously rich in majestic beau- 
ties, startling contrasts, thrilling 
historical associations, epic hu- 
man achievement—South Africa 
is also world famous as a sunlit 
playground and invigorating health 
resort. 





No other land can parallel the 
complex witchery of -this tourists’ 
paradise—its glittering background 
of gold and diamonds, its amaz- 
ingly varied flora and fauna, and 
its stupendous and beautiful water- 
falls set in their inspiring environ- 
ment of natural grandeur. 


Wonderfully fascinating, too, are 
the unique tribal customs, cere- 
monies and legends of the Bantus, 
and the ancient ruins and colored 
rock paintings that remain as 
relics of the almost vanished race 
of Bushmen. 


The traveler will here enjoy all 
the luxuries of modern hotels and 
transportation, and yet have ample 
opportunity to drink deep of the 
primeval spirit of Africa, and to 
feel its dark mystery and brilliant 
romance. 


Write for information regarding special 
cruise or independent inclusive tours. 


Ask for booklet TH7. 


South Africa Government Bureau 
New York City 


11 Broadway 














in Oregon and bigggees. ype which a tourist 
really should see, such as the Columbia 
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River highway out of Portland, and Chucka- 
put drive in Seattle.—Mrs. T. E. E., Salem, 


| Oregon. 


We stand corrected and deplore our 
geographical discrepancy. As for the 
omission, it is that same old problem 
of space. In our few columns we crowd 
as much as we possibly can, but 
obviously many delightful points of 
interest must be omitted. We regret 
that this is true and try to make up 
for it in our personal replies to inqui- 
ries, by making them as full as can 
reasonably be expected. Anyway, 
Mrs. T. E. E., we thank you for your 
criticism and the kindly interest 
which prompted it. 


bok F 
Work and Play 


The idea of combining work and 
play is a good one, but in this case 
we fear the work may suffer. 

Travel Editor: 

A friend and I are going to Denver for the 
annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, which is being held 
June 24-28. Entertainment for guests in- 
cludes certain local sight-seeing trips, but 
after convention we'd like to stay a few days 
to see a little more of the country. Can you 
tell us what we should see near Denver—not 
too long trips, for we won’t have time. 

Also do you know how much the round- 
trip fare would be at that time of year and 
how long a stop-over we would be allowed? 

This is going to be a great adventure for 
us as we have never been to Colorado. We 
want to combine work with play and have a 
real vacation out of our trip. i 

sare for any help you can give us.— 
Mrs. H. C. D., Elko, Nevada. 

If we were writing a book we might 
be able to include all the things to see 
and do in Denver and vicinity— 
though we doubt it; and since a letter 
is so inadequate, we are sending you a 
booklet which contains descriptions 
of the numerous trips to be taken in 
that region. 

Of particular interest is the “Scenic 
Lariat Drive,” a circle tour of Denver 
Mountain Parks which leads over 
Lookout Mountain and includes the 
many places of interest described in 
the booklet. This is a five-hour motor 
trip. 

Then, too, there is the “Moccasin 
Trail” or Echo Lake, and Mt. Evans 








IT'S’ 4 GOOD IDFA ~ 
when on your summer outing, to 
gather small cones and acorns 
from creek alders, cypress, tama- 
racks, sequoia, gigantic oaks, and 
other trees. Gilded or silvered, or 
painted in colors, they are good 
to put on the tree next Christmas. 
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» THE EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND » 









On Vancouver Island 


Alluring highways to 
new adventures 


OADS to romance” indeed in every 
mile of this delightful vacation land. 


Your holiday starts when you turn 
the key in your door and step on the 
starter. North and still further North, 
across the mighty Sis!:iyous to Ore- 
gon’s fertile valleys, to Washington's 
famous timber lands, through cleared 
valleys, rich in cattle and berries and 
flowering bulbs. Across rivers that are 
brimful all year round to a sheltered 
blue inland sea, to Alpine mountain 
valleys and picturesque modern cities, 
to vast lakes and wooded islands. To 
golf, fishing and mountain climbing. 


Seven hospitable cities welcome you to 
* The Evergreen Playground.” Helpful bureaus 
and auto clubs of Longview, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Everett, Bellingham, Victoria and Vancouver; 
B. C., will assist you in your vacation plans. 





Big Four Inn at Everett 
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The new Longview Bridge 
Send coupon today for free booklet, “THe Evercreen Pray- } 
GRouND.”’ It tells the full story of this cool, green vacation country. 


Puget Sounders & British Columbians - Associated 


TACOMA SEATTLE EVERETT BELLINGHAM 


VICTORIA VANCOUVER 
“No Red Tape at the International Border” 


LONGVIEW 


PUGET SOUNDERS & BRITISH COLUMBIANS - Associated 


314 CHAMBER of ComMMERCE BuILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free illustrated booklet, “The Evergreen Playground.” 





Name. 
Address 
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CUT 


to the Orient 
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JAPAN + $525 
CHINA + $606 
MANILA + 8656 


A CRUISE through the Orient! The 
most precious of travel jewels can 
now be added to your life’s treasures 
at surprisingly low cost. And you need 
sacrifice nothing in luxury, for even 
at these bargain fares you can make 
the trip on famous Round-the-World 
President Liners. 

A large outside stateroom with real 
beds is yours. On spacious decks, in 
comfortable social rooms, you share a 
joyous life at sea with world travelers. 

And no rigid schedule drives you at 
goose step through your trip! Stop 
over as you please. There’s another 
President Liner in just a week. 


INFORMATION...SAILINGS 


Special reduced summer roundtrip 
fares are in effect on President Liners 
sailing from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and Victoria, B.C., be- 
tween May 1 and July 31. 

Every week a President Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
via Honolulu, to the Orient and Round 
the World. Fortnightly from Seattle 
and Victoria, B.C., direct to Japan and 
then Round the World. 

From the Orient President Liners re- 
turn on weekly schedule to America. 


WRITE FOR AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK: 
“SHOPPING ROUND THE WORLD.” AD- 
DRESS DEPT. 3206, NEAREST OFFICE OF 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
406 THIRTEENTH ST., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
514 W. SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
201 BROAD WAY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
517 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
FOURTH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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tour, taking one full day to cover the 
105 miles of stupendous beauty. 

If you have two days to spare, you 
will want to take the circle tour of 
Rocky Mountain National Park and 
Estes Park which are some 75 miles 
north of Denver. The tour, which 
may be made from Denver in two, 
three, or four days, takes you from 
flower- carpeted mountain valleys to 
the top of the Continental Divide, 
through deep canyons and along spar- 
kling lakes and trout streams. 

Colorado Springs is only 75 miles 
south of Denver, and you should not 
miss seeing it. So many delightful 
short trips may be made from there, 
such as the ride up Pike’s Peak, a 
visit to the Garden of the Gods, to 
the Cave of the Winds, and countless 
others. 

But why try to enumerate? The 
task is practically endless, as you will 
no doubt discover when you study the 
descriptive booklet. We are sure you 
will wish for months instead of days 
in this charming land. 

Now about the railroad fare. As we 
go to press the new summer rates 
have not been determined, but they 
will be approximately the same as 
last year’s which were $50.56 from 
Elko to Denver and return. The Pull- 
man is $10.13 one way for lower and 
$8.10 for upper berth. It will take 
you practically 24 hours to reach 
Denver. Your return ticket will be 
good until October 31. 

If there is anything further which 
we may do to help you with your 
plans for this trip, do let us know. 
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A Traveling University 


HE sometimes-dreaded Summer 

Session need no longer be dreaded 
at the University of Oregon. Extra 
credits may be acquired along with 
ocean voyages, Hawaiian moons, and 
Alaskan totem poles, according to 
information recently received from 
this progressive western university. 

“The University of Oregon has just 

announced its second Summer Session 
cruise to Alaska. The schedule in- 
cludes study on the campus at 
Eugene from August 4 to August 13. 
A special train will convey the party 
from Eugene to Seattle, where it will 
sail on August 14 for Alaska. The en- 
tire first-class passage on one of the 
Alaskan lines has been reserved for 
the staff and students in the group. 
“The itinerary will include all of the 
usual stops on the inside passage tour, 
including Juneau, Skagway, and 
Sitka, as well as several side trips not 
on the regular tourist schedule. 
“The Staff is made up of members 
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Pierson Dude Ranch 


WONDER VALLEY 


IN THE 
HEART OF VACATIONLAND 











Mariposa 
Big Trees, and Yosemite, Sequoia, 
and General Grant National Parks 
all within a few hours ride. 


Kings River Canyon, 


Modern equipment and excellent 
cooking. Horseback riding, swim- 
ming, canoeing, hiking, and fine 
trout fishing. 


Write for illustrated booklet which 
gives complete details and tells the 
romantic story of the **Old West”’ 
background that surrounds the 
ranch. 


GEORGE WESTON PIERSON 


PIERSON DUDE RANCH 


Delpiedra, Fresno Co., Calif. 
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LEARN : LIVE. 
FREE Introductory Book 


Overcome YOUR daily obstacles. Why struggle along, merel: 
existing? The practical, modern teachings of the ROSICRU- 
CIANS are uplifting, containing metaphysical principles show- 
ing you how to attain MASTERSHIP of YOURSELF. The free 
book, “LIGHT OF EGYPT,” will be sent to sincere students 
without obligation. It is your chance to learn to really live, 
ROSICRUCIAN LIBRARY 

Librarian G. F. C. San Jose, Calif. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQL JIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 

1912, OF SUNSET. 


Published monthly at San Francisco, California, for 
April 1, 1930. 
State of California, County of San Francisco, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared L. W. Lane who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of SUNSET, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
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faculty and of visiting university pro- 
fessors. Subjects taught include ge- 
ology and geography of Alaska; 
Northwest literature with particular 
reference to that of Alaska; North- 
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west history; ethnology and sociology 
of the region; the art of the Alaskan 
Indians; sketching and painting; and 
various other subjects. 


R Ez D wo OD “The entire cost of the Summer Ses- 


sion, including fees, railroad fare, and 


EMPIRE steamship passage is $145. 


See the greatest of all living 
things on the 


TOUR “The first Alaskan cruise, offered 
last summer, proved so thoroughly 
Forest giants towering mere than 350 successful that the University is re- 
feet into the sky .. . Trees that have ° ° ° ° ¢ . 
outlived 30 centuries. ... peating it this year and 1s announcing 
You pass through their midst for many a similar cruise to Hawaii, the latter 
miles on the REDWOOD EMPIRE in connection with the University of 
TOUR—Northwestern Pacific train to H +e D f hi 
Eureka, thence luxurious glass-top mo- : awall. ates for this tour are June 
tor coach to Grants Pass, connecting 
with Southern Pacifie “Shasta Route”’ 25 to August 15. wa 
train to Portland and the East. Or, you The entire cost of the Hawaiian 
can enjoy the Tour on your way to naiesas : : : cane 
California from the East, or the Pacific cruise, including fees at both institu 
Northwest, via Portland. Additional tions, passage and railroad fare, and 
fare in either direction, only $10.40. board and room at the dormitory of 
Free illustrated Redwood Empire the Pun / ry 65.”’ 
mane aie e Punahau Academy, is $365 

Address: 65 Market St., San Francisco, a ee 
California, or ask any Southern Pacific Cr the ship It 1s planend to offer the 


or Northwestern Pacific agent. 


following courses: — Sea “ 
erature, international relations, geol- 
NORTHWESTERN ogy and geography, Peon smth 
PACIFIC education. Other courses beirg con- 

sidered are art, sociology, and history; 
selection depending upon the demand 
of the students. At the University of 


! Hawaii a similar schedule will be of- 
oo WRITERS) fered with a number of interesting 
| Substantial Advance Royalties additions. 


id k found acceptable for pub- 
fast] are paid ““[nyone wisking to webs enna Persons interested in either of these 


d f bmit 
ok ter es coe and advice, cruises should communicate with Al- 


N and 
Past exper iti ee ing Picture fay de. | fred Powers, Director of the Univer- 


f: book. Write for it 
Sita! "| sity of Oregon Summer Sessions, 


1 Earle Building, New York,N.¥ / Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Redwood Empire Route 
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EAST ~~ 


or WEST - 
on the ’ ’ | Ew 
North Coast 
Limited 


Go through the cool, scenic 
Pacific Northwest on this fresh, 
NEW train with the very latest 
travel refinements and comforts. 


ONLY ALL-PULLMAN train in the 
Northwest—latest type Roller Bearing 
equipment—NEWEST observation lounge, 
maid, valet, barber, shower baths, buffet, 
library, card room, radio, ladies’ lounge 
—in fact the last word in luxury. 


NEW dining cars serving those ‘fam- 
ously good” Northern Pacific meals. 


Delightful recreation resorts enroute 
—WMt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, Puget Sound, 
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San Diego Army ana Navy Academy Good News 








Junior Unit R. O. T. C. LIST of interesting eating 

“The West Point of the West” and shopping places in 

“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. Europe has been compiled by 

Pepe college, — — and i ge pa op Mrs. Robson whose § article, 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on “ : . 

bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian Eating and Shopping Through 

influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, Europe,” appeared in the May 

Pacific Beach Station, San Dieao, California. number of SUNSET. A copy of 

this leaflet may be secured by 

MILITARY sending a stamped self-addressed 

an a ae ACADEMY envelope to the SUNSET Travel 

Department. 


“One of California’s finest private schools’ 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
rood accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


JREANNA HEAD *%22" 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES 
Accredited. Post Graduate Department, Lower School. 
Outdoor life the year round. Tennis, Swimming, Golf. 
Miss Mary E. Wilson. Prin., 2522 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif 


Tell Your Friends 
About SUNSET 












































The Western Magazine of Good Ideas 


Columbia River, Montana Rockies, Dude 
Ranches, Yellowstone Park. Liberal stop- 
over privileges. 


Low Excursion Fares 
to all points East 
May 22 to September 30 


FREE literature and information on a 
trip anywhere. Mail the coupon to— 


J. C. SPRACKLIN, 
Gen. Agent, Dept. S. 6 
510 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles, or 


T. A. MURPHY, 
Gen. Agent, Dept.S.6 
657 Market Street, 
San Francisco 
| am interested in (/’) [s-6-30] 
[ ] Individual Tour of Yellowstone 
[ ] Rocky Mountain Dude Ranches 


[ ] Other baa 


Indicate where you want to go) 








Name 
Address__ 2 
a eee ae 
























































Camp Refrigerator 


N old barrel can be converted intoa 
fairly satisfactory refrigerator for 
summer camp or cottage. A cylindrical 
ice-box offers great volume for surface 
exposed and is, therefore, very effi- 
cient. This fact makes a barrel par- 
ticularly suitable. If one can obtain 
an old-time whiskey barrel, so much 
the better, for the inner surface of 
these barrels is completely charred. 
The charcoal coating greatly improves 
the heat insulation quality, essential 
to economic refrigeration. 

A sketch, which is practically self- 
explanatory, shows the construction 
of this improvised ice-box. First, the 
door should be laid out with chalk or 
pencil. Joins in the barrel staves can 
form the side edges of the door. Where 
the hoops must be cut, they should 
first be screwed to the wood at each 


Around the © 


by Dick Cole 


be in line. As a matter of fact, it is a 
good plan to remove the individual 
pins and use a single rod through 
both, in order to assure a true line-up. 

The head of the barrel is removed 
and a frame of heavy wire or rod is 
suspended inside. This, in turn, sup- 
ports a large galvanized iron pail or 
similar vessel, which serves as ice con- 
tainer. A new garbage can or ash can 
makes a good container. The pieces 
removed from the head of «he barrel 
can be nailed together with cross- 
pieces to form a cover. 

If ice is not available, good cooling 
effect can be had by wrapping the 
barrel with old blankets or bags and 
keeping them wet. If exposed to a 
breeze, very satisfactory cooling— 
though not refrigeration—can be had. 

If the barrel is painted with white 
enamel, it makes a novel and attrac- 
tive ice-box for the summer cottage. 
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SCREW HOOPS TO BARREL, | Tam 
AT POINTS SHOWH BEFORE \, 
CUTTING QUT DOOR 


BARREL PLACED ON BoY i 
OR STAND FOR CONVENIENCE 





COVER 
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bc were yee 
FRAME OF HEAVY LARGE GALVANIZED At left, a draw- 
WIRE SUPPORTS ee ap, MROV PAIL. SERVES AS i i 
WE CONTAINER : * a coe UT aa CON TAINER ing showin £ how 
sas io to construct the 
camprefrigerat- 
or described here 
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Using Old Inner Tubes 
REGAEDEES of how badly an 


inner tube may be “blown out,” 
it is unwise to sell it for penny-a- 
pound junk, if the rubber is not dead. 
Many uses can be found for long 
strips of rubber, particularly for end- 
less rubber bands. 

To make these, a discarded inner 
tube is cut completely around its inner 
circumference beginning at the valve 
stem hold. It then becomes a wide, 
endless rubber band, as shown in the 
sketch. This can be cut into a number 
of bands of varying widths, which can 
be put to many convenient uses by 
the camper. 

Heavy rubber bands can replace 
straps in nearly every case. It is 
necessary only to tuck one loop 
through the other and insert a wooden 
pin, and the bundle is secured. Unlike 
straps, rubber bands tighten upon the 
parcel with handling. 

A rubber band can be slipped 
around one end of the camp cot and 
the blankets so that the sleeper will 
not become uncovered at night. Sev- 
eral bands can be stretched taut be- 
tween two trees to serve as a wash 
line—for even a camper must wash 
his shirt and socks sometimes. 

The camper who adopts the rubber 
band habit will find it most useful. 





LAR&E STRAP HINGES 
GD BENT LIKE THIS 








side of the proposed cut. A hack-saw 
blade is used to cut the hoops. A key- 
hole saw will do the other cutting. 
It is well to fit and shape the hinges 
before cutting the door. Large strap 
hinges are used and are shaped as 
shown in the insert drawing. It is 
essential that the pins of both hinges 
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At right, showing 
how to cut rubber 
bands from old 
inner tubes— also 
some uses for them 
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reserve Your Copies . 
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O MANY SUNSET READERS 


have expressed a desire for a binder in which to permanently file their 
SUNSET Magazines that we feel very happy to tell you we have finally 
located just the binder that will please you all. It is strong, conve- 
nient and attractive, and because of its soft flexible back, is never 
much thicker than its contents, whether holding a single copy or a 
complete volume of 12 issues. The covering is of Library Buckram 
which insures .its wearing qualities, and the title “SUNSET” is em- 
bossed in gold, as shown in the illustration above. 


Instead of your copies lying around loose as shown at the left (below), 
how much nicer it will be to have them all together—in one volume 
as shown at the right. We have made it so easy for you to get this 
binder free—if you will interest THREE friends or neighbors in 
SUNSET and send us their subscriptions for one year each with $3.00 
to pay for same, we will send you, as a reward, this fine SUNSET 
binder free and postpaid. 


Your own subscription may be one of the three if you desire, and 
renewal subscriptions count the same as new. 
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Keep your lawns 


n@ GREEN 


your grounds expense low! | 


v Because every Thompson Con- 
cealed Lawn Sprinkling System 
that is installed is ‘‘tailor-made’’ 
for the particular job it has to do, 
there is no wastage of water. 


v The remarkable Thompson 
Sprinkler Heads are different than 
all others. There is nothing to get 
out or order. The body of the head, 
for example, is made of extra heavy 
die-cast zinc, lined with heavy yel- 
low brass. The entire nozzle-core 
is cut from solid brass with strainer 
and patented port-plate spun in! 
v This careful engineering and 25 
years of sprinkler manufacturing 
experience assure you of a system 
that will save you money. It cuts 
down gardener and water bills. It 
eliminates hose expense. 


Send for our new booklet that shows 
how it is possible for YOU to keep 


your lawns green for a lower cost! 





THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. *63° 
2251 E. 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Without any obligation upon my part please 
send me your interesting new booklet. 
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ROBABLY among the most 

serious of all the many pests 
of ornamental trees and plants as 
well as commercial orchards, are 
the tiny, almost microscopic mites 
commonly referred to as red 
spiders. It is a very peculiar fact 
that only certain spiders thus referred 
to are red. Due to this peculiarity of 
name, gardeners are often misled in 
their search for the pest and fail to 
recognize them when they actually 
see them. 

Red spiders or their “relatives” are 
small, very, very small spiders, and 
are found sometime during the season 
on practically all our commen flowers 
and shrubs as well as on wild plants 
and weeds. In greenhouses where 
temperatures are constant and grow- 
ing conditions favorable, they must 
always be recognized as serious pests. 

It is found in the open garden that 
those plants that are most vigorous 
and are the thriftiest are the least 
affected by the red spiders. As soon as 
plants begin to suffer for water, or are 
otherwise weakened for any reason, 
one can almost certainly expect to find 
spiders present. Those plants that 





have not grown vigorously or have 
been injured will be first to show 
signs of attack. It is easy to tell when 
they are on the plant, as they usually 
behave in very much the same way 
wherever they are, spending most of 
their time near tender foliage, which 
will usually be toward the tops of 
woody shrubs and trees. On close in- 
spection of the back of the leaf, they 
will be found to be present in numbers 


| of from a few to many and to range in 
| size from very small creatures to the 


| inch in length. 
| greenish or slightly yellowish cast, 
with 








adults, which themselves are not 
much over one thirty-second of an 


The body is of a pale 


occasional adults having a 
slightly rusty or brown color. 

Since the spiders cause damage by 
feeding, it is the change in color of the 
affected leaves that first reveals their 
presence. Where the spiders suck out 
the plant juices, portions of the leaves 
show lighter colored spots or areas, 
and in some cases when much of the 
feeding is done from the surface as 
well as the back of the leaf, the normal 
green disappears and is replaced by a 
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Gettine 
Garden 


A Helpful Article 


silvery, greenish appearance. Subse- 
quent growth of the plant will never 
replace the strong green color that the 
spider removed from the foliage. 
This is very conspicuous in the case of 
such glossy leaved plants as chorisia, 
in summer often seriously affected. 
Sweet peas, asters, beans, chrysan- 
themums, clematis, roses, violets, 
dahlias, zinnias, pansies, fuchsias, 
gladiolus, strawberries, and many 
others are all hosts to the spiders. 


ONTROL measures are not 

difficult, but if they are to be suc- 
cessful, they must be carefully fol- 
lowed out. In the first place, always 
remember that the more thrifty the 
plant, the less likely will the spiders 
attack it seriously. Maintain a vigor- 
ous growth by keeping an abundance 
of water available for the plant’s 
needs. If other measures are neces- 
sary, powdered sulphur, dusted over 
the plants, will help. This will not 
control the adults, nor will it destroy 
the eggs, but it will kill the young 
forms. Sulphur is likely to burn 
strawberries and violets. As the spi- 
ders only feed by sucking, the use of 
arsenicals or stomach poisons is of no 
value. By far the most effective ma- 
terials ever devised for their control 
are the recently developed oil emul- 
sions (Volck and similar materials) 
now so widely used by all well in- 
formed and progressive nurserymen 
and horticulturists. These are 
usually white, paste or mayonnaise- 
like emulsions of highly refined min- 
eral oil. Make a 1% to2 per cent solu- 
tion by adding 6 level tablespoonfuls 
of oil emulsion to each gallon of 
water. The oil emulsion ought to be 
so smoothly distributed throughout 
the water that no free material ap- 
pears and it has the appearance of 
milk. The addition to the oil solution 
of %4 teaspoonful of Black Leaf 40 (or 
in other words, nicotine sulphate), 
and % teaspoonful of ammonia to 
each gallon, and enough kitchen soap 
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Enemies 


by Ashley C. Browne 


dissolved to make the water soapy, 
will give a most excellent solution for 
the additional destruction of aphis, 
should they be present. The oil will 
incidentally destroy such scale insects 
as may be on the plants, but have not 
been detected. The material is safe to 
use on even very tender plants, but it 
is best not to spray when the tempera- 
ture is too high. Incidentally, most 
gardeners would rather do that type 
of work when it is cooler, as spray- 
ing isn’t the easiest thing in the world 
to do, nor the most pleasant. Never 
put the oil sprays onto any plants 
which have any sulphur upon them at 
the time, and never mix sulphur or 
any sulphur compound with the oils, 
as doing so is very likely to cause a 
serious burning. The consequences 
would be worse than had the spiders 
worked unmolested. 


HE best time to start the spray 

program for spider control is when 
they begin to appear. If there are 
only 100 on the plant and spraying 
destroys 99, the remaining individual 
will not do any great amount of dam- 
age; but should there be 1,000 present, 
failure to get the last 100 would leave 
an ample number to re-infest the 
plant. Too great care cannot be exer- 
cised to assure careful work and thor- 
ough coverage. 

Another and almost equally dis- 
tributed group of pests is the thrips. 
These very tiny, usually dark colored, 
slender winged creatures are common 
in and on most of our wild and culti- 

vated flowers. Thrips, unlike our 
other pest, the red spiders, are true in- 
sects, have six legs and four delicate 
fringed wings. Flight i is possible, but 
probably consists in being able to re- 
main aloft while air currents carry 
them from place to place. In size they 
range from some forms which are ex- 
tremely minute to others which may 
be easily seen with the unaided eye 

Many forms of thrips found in our 
gardens are brought to us by the 
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breezes which have carried them 
in from drying fields of wildflowers 
and native grasses. However, 
many live over in our garden 
soils, only to emerge in the 
spring and commence feeding 
and reproducing in our domes- 
ticated flowers. Injury resulting from 
sucking up plant juices while feeding 
causes the killing or serious distortion 
of buds, the deforming of blossoms, 
scarring of petals and leaves and the 
scabbing of fruit. They are often the 
cause of many camellia blossoms fall- 
ing to the ground and of peculiar 
marks on the petals of gladiolus and 
other summer flowers. 

In control, we find that nicotine 
sulphate and oil emulsions similar to 
those used for spider control are effec- 
tive. The liberal use of nicotine dusts 
either with or without sulphur, but 
preferably of rather high nicotine con- 
tent, may also prove beneficial, but as 
the young are constantly hatching 
from eggs secreted in the tender plant 
tissues, repeated applications are im- 
perative. Dusts, unless they are very 
high in nicotine, are not very effective 
where winds are a serious factor. The 
warm, still parts of the day are most 
likely to show good results from dust- 
ing. Any treatment, to be effective, 
must cover both upper and lower leaf 
surfaces and blossoms; and under the 
average conditions probably the best 
results are had from spraying. 

Not only must the gardener be pre- 
pared to know and fight pests that at- 
tack his plants above the ground, but 
below the ground are to be found a 
number of hungry insects, ready and 
waiting to make a meal on any lus- 
cious morsel they may burrow into. 

Quite often dahlia roots, or other 
pulpy bodies, will be found to have 
holes gnawed into them, small, deep, 
and sometimes opening out inside the 
fleshy root into small galleries or cavi- 
ties. These are often developed by 
the attack of wireworms or the larvae 
of beetles, which are really not worms 
at all. The wounds thus caused pro- 
vide ready access to numerous secon- 
dary organisms and diseases. 

A certain large group of beetles 
known by the common name of “‘click 
beetles,” because of their habit of 
suddenly extending their wing covers 
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/ Moonlight, 
Flowers 


and Privacy 


.... three joys ina 
garden that’s fenced 





At evening when you sit in your gar- 
den .... and chat with friends .... 
and enjoy the moonlight and your 
fragrant flowers . . . . then you are 
happy that your home is fenced so you 
can spend your leisure evening hours 
in privacy. 

And when your garden is enclosed 
with Cyclone Fence, you are happier 
because you know your flowers and 
shrubs will not be damaged by intruders. 


Cyclone Fence is made of weather-re- 
sisting copper-steel, heavily galvanized. 
Strong, durable, economical. Erected 
on H-column posts set in reinforced 
concrete foundations. 


(yclo ne. Fence 


Our trained men are ready 
to erect your fence on short 
notice. We take complete 
responsibility for the fin- 





All chain link 
fence is not 


ished installation. Cyclone. This 
name plate 

e - - identifies the 

Write for information. oy § orice, 


‘STANDARD FENCE Co. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. PORTLAND, OREGON 


San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
© C. F. Co. 1930 
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Unseen-& 


PESTS 


may destroy 


your garden! 


Kill them this way 


dete CAN quickly rid your garden of 
snails, slugs, earwigs, sowbugs, cut- 
worms, etc., by simply using SNAROL, 
the ready prepared meal, according to easy 
directions. Pests eat it in preference to na- 
tural food. Your garden is soon free from 
their ravages! 
Snarol has 5 distinct advantages: 
1. Will not harm vegetation. 
2. Requires no preparation ... easy 
to use. 
3. Safest to use. 
4, Effectiveness not lessened by rain 
or sprinkling. 
5. More economical, because it lasts 
longer. 













































New low prices this year make Snarol 
more economical than ever! 

Get Snarol from your seed, hardware, or 
drug dealer today. Ask for genuine Snarol. 
Accept no substitute for this famous product. 
Write for free instructive booklet on pest 
control. 





KILL ANTS...with the An- 
trol system.... the scientific 
method that gets them in the 
nest—at their source. Ask your 


déalerabout ANTROL today. 


dnarol 


Quickly kills garden pesis 
ANTROL LABORATORIES, INC. 
651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















STILL 


IRIS BLOOMING 


If You Plan Your 
VISIT QUICKLY 


you may still enjoy the de- 
light of wandering amid the 
luxurious and colorful glory of 


Carl Salbach’s Iris Gardens 


atop the Berkeley Hills, mecca of flower- 
lovers from all over the west. 

New "Ire Catster FREE 
CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


Drive out Euclid Ave., Berkeley, to the upper end 
where our garden signs point the rest of the way. 




















A Book about 


IRISES 


sent free to gardeners who want com- 
plete, intelligible descriptions of new 
varieties. Lists a careful selection of 
standard Iris including the famous 
Willianison originations. 


The Longfield Iris Farm 
Bluffton, Indiana 
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when on their backs and throwing 
themselves onto their legs, are the 
adults of the wireworms. Many of the 
click beetles are wood-borers and are 
found in rotting stumps and forest 
trash, but others are very common in 
gardens, fields, and places where crops 
are grown. 

The adult click beetles are some- 
times very conspicuously marked and 
occasionally very beautifully colored, 
but one of the most common forms is 
dull, black, and anything but hand- 
some. 

In the spring of the year the females 
lay tiny white eggs in the soil and in 
three weeks to a month they hatch 
into minute larvae or worm-like crea- 
tures which begin feeding on any 
organic matter they encounter. The 
next three years of their long lives 
are. spent in this stage in the soil, 
growing in time to be smooth yellow- 
ish or rusty colored, hardy, shiny, 
cylindrical creatures that very much 
dislike light and warm open soil. 
Most of their time is spent well buried 
where the ground is always cool and 
food is abundant. When fully grown 
the larvae will usually be about three- 
fourths to one inch in length. After 
about a month spent as a pupa, the 
adult beetle emerges from the soil. 

Damage from the beetles is chiefly 
that of the larvae or wireworms which 
feed into the bulbous or pulpy roots, 
eat off the tap roots and gnaw into 
stems below the soil surface. They 
can easily kill annual plants and fre- 
quently seriously affect the growth of 
tuberous plants. 

Control measures are not very easy, 
but still much can be done. As the 
larvae are very fond of beans and peas 
and will come from considerable dis- 
tances through the soil to feed on 
them, they can be lured to plantings 
of these seeds and 
away from those 
that are to be sav- 
ed. When young 
plants are up four 
or six inches cal- 











Now You Grow One! 


W. O. Kingstone of Burlingame grew this 
“double-header”’ hyacinth. He did it by putting 
two bulbs, one headed up and the other down, 
into a galvanized iron funnel full of fertile 
loam. The funnel fitted into a bottle (four inches 
in diameter) as shown. When the flowers came 
out, the funnel (blossoms and all) was carefully 
removed and clean water put into bottle. Then 

the funnel was replaced. The upper bloom 
is light pink and the bottom one, lavender. 
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cium cyanide can be worked into the 
soil adjacent and the wireworms killed 
by the gases thus liberated. This wil] 
kill the beans too, and may also prob- 
ably kill other nearby plants if the 
poison is put too close to them. Fre. 
quent cultivation of the soil and, if 
possible, no planting in the infested 
beds for a year will be found to help. 


eA 
Garden Contest 


HE city of Ontario, California, 

has had five very successful 
Home Beautiful contests. These are 
city wide and have become annual 
events which are looked forward to by 
the entire community. The contest 
starts in June, and is open to all who 
care toenter. Through July, August, 
September, and October the people 
work with great anticipation on their 
own particular yards. The latter part 
of October or the first of November 
the contest closes, and people for 
many miles around come to the city 
of Ontario to participate in the gala 
event when the prizes are awarded. 
Last year marked the most successfu! 
contest of all, with a very large num- 
ber of contestants. 

The city is divided into four sec- 
tions, each being given eleven prizes, 
and each section receiving prizes of 
equal value. Five prizes are given in 
each section for the “best front 
yards,” five for the “best back 
yards,” and another for the best 
combination front and back yard. 
After these have been awarded, the 
grand sweepstakes are given. 

Judging begins in June and all 
entries are judged once each month 
until the contest closes—October 31. 
Three judges are chosen to make these 
monthly visits, and their decision at 
the close is final. 

Many cities of the West have be- 
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No garden is immune to attacks by 
Aphis. These tiny green, red or black 
insects feed upon the tender foliage or 
buds in your garden, and rob your flow- 
ers of their beauty and attractiveness. 


Be prepared to kill these insects 
when they appear. Have on hand a 
package of‘ Black Leaf 40”, the spray 
depended upon by gardeners to kill 
Aphis, Thrip, Leaf-hopper and sim- 
ilar insects. 

The garden package of ‘‘Black 
Leaf 40", costing 35c, m:kes 6 gal- 
lons of effective spray. Buy it from 
your neighborhoud store handling 
garden supplies. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky 
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SAVE‘“ROSES! 


KILL DEADLY APHIS (PLANT LICE) 


GARDEN VOLCK kills Aghin, his, 
Thrips, Red Spiders, Scale, Mealy 
Bus:, White ly, Cyclamen Mites. 
—— he pe a a —— nor- F 
‘Oo °o our auth owers 
and Socio. oe dealer does not lowers 
yet handle GARDEN VOLCK, or- _ Shrubs 
der direct, Three oz., 35c3 pint, 90c. Vegetables 
California Spray- Chemical Company Trees 
Berkeley, California 


Protect 























THE CLIPPER 2 Jovx 


all the weeds in your lawn. The 
Clipper does not touch the grass 
until it cute it. You can cut 
tall grass and weeds between 
rows and under shrub fences. 
If your dealer does not handle 
write us for circulars and 
prices 


Clipper Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Dept. S. M. 
Dixon, Illinois 

WEED’S 


LRIUSES 


8 different for $1 
Your choice of 100 varieties. Only large plants shi . Send 
for list to make your selection. Also bargains in peonies. 
WEED’S GARDENS, Beaverton, Oregon 

















Your dealer will show you 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


in window-front packets showing our 
four sizes. Buy the size you need. 

10c Pkts. Everywhere. 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
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come interested in these contests and 
are trying to put them into practice in 
their own communities. Mrs. H. R. 
Stanford, Southern District Chairman 
of the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, writes, “Many towns 
have asked for our plans, and some 
cities in other states have also written 
for information. The Home Beautiful 
Contest was originated and conducted 
for the first two years by the Ontario 
Floral and Horticultural Society. The 
last three years it has been conducted 
by the Garden Section of the Women’s 
Club in a most successful man- 
ner. The results of these contests are 
very apparent—whole blocks present 
a changed appearance since the begin- 
ning of the work, and every section of 
Ontario has prettier and better kept 
yards.” Certainly it has been a great 
incentive in the beautifying of many 
homes in that locality. The business 
men are aware of it, and know that 
in the creating of more lovely homes, 
the city itself will grow with greater 
rapidity; more people will become at- 
tracted to it as a suitable place in 
which to live. 

The city council of Ontario, realiz- 
ing the great benefit to Ontario which 
is derived from these contests, ap- 
propriated $175 annually to be used 
for prizes and for carrying on the con- 
test. Last year local business men 
added $400 to this amount. 

The scale of points in the contests 
are as follows: 


Front Yards— Points 
Plan and arrangement... . .30 
General appearance....... 20 
Choice of material. ....... 10 
CAES DAVOS «5 xs c:0.6 656 oe a:3 

| ee 100 

Back Yards— 

Plan and arrangement. ... .20 
General appearance....... 20 
Di oe 10 
Choice of Material........ 10 
CBR IGOR. oo 5 cae cece 40 

0) Serre 100 


All of this only goes to prove that 
the garden clubs and the horticultural 
societies are really doing something 
worth while after all, which perhaps 
is why Ontario is one ‘of the most pic- 
turesque cities of southern California. 
—Opat M. ScarBoroucu. 


Dawn 


Purple iris stalked with jade, 

Bow ’cross walks all moss inlaid. 

My slender tulips, cups of gold, 

Sway ‘neath the wind’s caress so bold. 

The lilac tree in bridal white, 

Flings muted fragrance to the night. 

I plucked a rose of scarlet hue, 

It wet my hand with tears of dew. 

The pepper tree droops half forlorn; 

In the shadowed east the day is born— 

I see Dawn kiss the mountain’s cheek, 

Then blush down on a laughing creek. 
—Doris Sinclair. 
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TO MAKE 
YOUR GARDEN 


grow 


Your garden may be hungry 
and now is a good time to give 
it a full meal of LILLY'S 
MORCROP—just the kind 


of balanced food it needs. 


—to make your garden grow 








Just like a rich leaf loam both in ap- 
pearance and nature is this combina- 
tion of plant foods, and how your 
plants will thrive on it! It is pleasant, 
safe and easy to apply and you will 
see a big improvement in your garden 
after one or two applications. 


Ask your dealer about MORCROP 
and write us for the Morcrop Man- 
ual which tells facts that every 
garden grower should know. 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 
Established 1885 
Seattle, Wash. 




















S uperlative 


TULIPS 


We specialize in the 
importation of the 
choicest Dutch bulbs 
for discriminating 
amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners. 
judicious selections 
of rare beauty, at 
Unusually Low Prices 
for tulips of the 
highest quality. 








They are All in Our New 


CATALOG 


We Should Like to 
Send It to You. 
Rich Illustrations. 
Clear Descriptions. 
Our advice about 
planting. Please ad- 
dress, Cheswick, Pa. 


Sehenley 
Gardens 
GENUINE DUTCH BULBS 























Bathroom drudgery is now| 
OLD-FASHIONED 








Tue most disagreeable of all household 
tasks—scrubbing an unclean toilet bowl— 
is out of date and unnecessary now. Much 
better results can be obtained without 
unpleasantness. 

Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the toilet 
bowl, follow the directions on the can, 
flush, and instantly the bow! will be snow- 
white. Odors will disappear, germs will be 
killed, and perfect sanitation will take the 
place of dangerous impurity. 

Spare yourself needless hard work. Sani- 
Flush is sold by all grocery, drug and hard- 
ware stores in convenient punch-top cans, 
25c;in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Me.o 
—a fine water softener.) 


Sani- Flush 


erred CLEANS CLOSET 
BOWLS WITH- 
“| OUT SCOURING 


OT Cubricates Lubricates 


Polishes 
Prevents Rust 


finest oil for bait casting 
lines, reels, guns. Never 
gums or hardens. Colorless, 
odorless, stainless. 


35 Sent direct if your 
C. dealer cannot supply 
WM. F. NYE, Inc., Dept. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Oil refiners for nearly a century 


ANTS... 


Surround your home with filled, 
ready to use ANT-FOIL feeder 
bottles and be free of ANTS. 
Patented cap allows ants to go in 
but keeps water out. At Grocery, 
Hardware, Drug, Seed Dealers 2 for 
25c. AN-FO Mfg. Co., Oakland 
and 1340 East 6th, Los Angeles 


ANT-FOIL 
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Western 


Garden Queries 


I am going to be away during Fuly 
and August. Can you tell me what 
plants can do without water? I have 
iris, roses, shrubs, chrysanthemums, 
and dahlias. Can I put on a mulch to 
help? I have a gardener once a week, 
and have a sprinkler system in my 
lawn. 


Watering through the summer is 
often a source of worry if one must be 
away, but you can be sure your gar- 
den will be all right if it is well 
watered once a week. By that I mean 
to allow the sprinkler to run at full 
force until the ground is saturated. 
The German iris do not need to be 
watered more than once a month. 
Give your roses a rest and water them 
only once a month. Some shrubs will 
stand going two weeks, but others 
must be watered every week. You can 
use a good straw mulch for your 
chrysanthemums and dahlias, or give 
them a mulch of peat moss. The 
latter should be soaked before it is put 
around. The lawn will be safe if it is 
well watered every week. 





Do you think that roses around the 
San Francisco Bay region need a rest 
during the summer? 


No, I do not think the roses need a 
rest. We have had many rose breeders 
working to get us everblooming and 
hybrid roses just so we can have the 
blooms all during the year, so it seems 
foolish to plan for a summer rest for 
the roses. 


In my rock garden some of the plants 
such as arabis, aubrietia, and cerastium 
are leggy and scraggly. Do they need 
fertilizer, and if so, what kind? 


Your rock plants need to be cut 
back severely and given a light dress- 
ing of bonemeal. These early spring- 
blooming plants have such a rank 
growth that they need much trim- 
ming. You can make cuttings of all 
you prune off. Start them in sand and 











they will be rooted by the fall. 
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Fifty 
One-Dollar 


Bills 
Will be 


Given away 





Do you want one of them? 
... If you do, sit right down 
and write a letter telling 
what was your greatest gar- 
den problem here in the 
West, and how you over- 
came it. Maybeit was adobe 
soil, or gophers, or finding 
something to grow under 
bay trees. Whatever your 
garden problem was, if you 
conquered it, tell us about 
it. Each of the writers of 
the 50 best letters will be 
given a one-dollar prize... 


V 


The letters may be just as 
long or as short as you 
choose to make them, but 
the information must be 





What bulbs should I plant this 
month? 

There are no bulbs to plant this 
month, unless you have some gladio- 
lus not yet planted. You can, how- 
ever, order your fall bulbs now and be 
sure of getting good selections and 
first-class bulbs. You should pay a 
deposit on the order, but very few 
dealers demand the full amount of the 
order until delivery. Last fall the lily 
orders far exceeded the supply, and 
the tulips were scarce and high. All 
lily orders should be in by the middle 


complete. Mail your letters 
sometime before July Ist to 


The Garden Department 


Sunset Magazine 
SAN FRANCISCO 








of July at the latest. 
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starved. Can you suggest a remedy? 


Perhaps they are a bit starved, for 
these plants are greedy. Look to see 
if the soil is well firmed around the 


roots and give them some commercial 
fertilizer. Apply about a teaspoonful 


around each plant just after watering, 


then water again. Try this twice a 
week for two weeks, then put a coarse 
straw mulch around the plants. 


When shall I transplant my German 
iris? 

The German iris can be trans- 
planted in June or in September. Ina 
hot climate, September planting is 
better. If your iris are doing well, do 
not transplant them. If overcrowded, 
cut out some of the center rhizomes 
with a sharp knife, leaving the outer 
ones in place. Do not put on fertilizer 
until in October. 


Wallflowers 


(Continued from page 30) 


While this variety can be regarded 
as an annual and sown in early spring 
for summer bloom, I found that in 
California it was better to start it in 
the early fall, get flowers the spring 
following, and then discard the plants 
and sow again next fall. Much less 
well fed and gardenesque than the 
regular wallflowers, it can be used 
either in clumps in the rock garden or 
in patches towards the front of a well 
drained border. The color is lovely 
and the odor delightfully sweet. 

Over Cheiranthus linifolia, from 
Spain, I am less enthusiastic. It is a 
dwarfer and less vigorous species, of 
value and interest, solely because of 
its cold lilac color and its capacity to 
fill a sunny pocket in the rock garden. 
It also is a biennial of the simplest 
culture. There is a hybrid between 
these two called Pamela Pershouse, 
described as a lovely plant of peren- 
nial habit and clear orange flowers, 
but I have not been able to get it in 
America. Lastly, also for the rock 
garden, comes Cheiranthus alpinus, a 
wild wallflower of dwarf growth and 

sulphur yellow flower, a plant worth 
trying for those who like that color. 


17 A Good MEA 


to wire up the 
branches of trees 
heavily laden with 
fruit, putting the 
wire through a piece 
of discarded hose so 
the bark on the tree 
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My zinnias and asters look frail and 
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If you are a customer of the Bank 
of Italy...if you have a savings ac- 
count here...or if you are a patron 
of the trust or other departments... 
you have added a great statewide 
financial institution to your list of 
friends. $w A friendship with Cali- 
fornia’s largest bank is a business 
asset of no small value. $ Thou- 
sands of people can testify to the ad- 
vantage of being able to give the 
name “Bank of Italy” as a reference. 
$w Why not enjoy the most valu- 
able banking connection that this 
state affords? $ Bank of Italy’s 
prestige, strength, advanced 
methods and facilities cost its 
patrons nothing extra. 
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THE 
BANK OF ITALY 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


to get ahead financially 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
to pay your bills 


BUILDING LOANS 


installment plan 
of repayment 


INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


judicious advice without cost 


TRUST SERVICE 


to protect your estate 
adequately 


WORLD - WIDE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


jor which we make no charge 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL Savincs ASSOCIATION 


A NATIONAL BANK 





292 BANKING OFFICES IN 
166 CALIFORNIA CITIES 





















will not be injured. 
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to Share the Good Things in 
























SUNSET 


Perhaps you have friends who share 
your interest in attractive homes, 
gardens and Western outdoor life. 
It would be a good deed to introduce 
them to a magazine which also 
shares that interest. In another 
part of this issue you will find the 
order form illustrated here. We 
invite you to use it, either for your 
own renewal or for your friends 
who will enjoy Sunset too. It is 
this manner of cooperation by 
Sunset’s readers that is building a 
greater circulation and a greater 
magazine for you. 
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HE old slang phrase, 
“All dressed up and no place to go,” applies only in 
part to this June Sunset, for while this issue of the 
magazine /s all dressed up in its smart new cover, it 
is also going someplace—to 200,000 western homes, 
in fact, where it will be received as a welcome guest. 
When this June SunseT comes to your house, we 
suggest you go into a family huddle to discuss the 
cover, before you engage in skirmish to decide who 
will first read the magazine. Ordinarily a package is 
not judged by its wrappings. The cover on this June 
Sunset, however, reveals that within the “‘package” 
there is an article on building the cabin home, one on 
chairs and how to select them, besides the house 
plans, recipes, western garden queries, and travel 
notes. This cover is, in fact, an illustrated index, the 
first of the sort to appear on any magazine. Forth- 
coming SuNSET cover designs will be along this same 
line, each interpreting in modern manner the con- 
tents of the magazine. 


Today—when this is being written—is April fif- 
teenth. The June Sunset is almost ready for the 
presses; the May Sunset is being mailed out to sub- 
scribers; and letters praising the April SuNsET are 
still rolling into the office from you, our interested 
readers. In commenting on the April issue, many of 
you have mentioned the article, “Night Blooming 
Cereus,” by Matt O. Benscoe. Mr. Benscoe is the 
proprietor of a service station out in Florence, Ari- 
zona, and there on the rim of the world he has worked 
out a real philosophy of living. The following para- 
graph is a worthwhile thought taken from one of his 
recent letters. 


“Your whole April issue was good,” says Mr. 
Benscoe, “but what appealed to me most was the 
picture of the Sierra Giant on page 8. It reminded 
me of an experience I had some years ago on a trip 
through the high Sierra. Along about five o’clock in 
the evening, a man and a woman drove up to the 
Meadows in an expensive car. They had driven 
about 250 miles that day through some of the grand- 
est scenery in the world. I heard the man say to the 
woman, ‘Shall we stop here tonight?’ to which she 
replied, ‘No, let’s drive to Lake Tahoe—it’s early 
yet.” And so they went on. They didn’t see the giant 
trees, thousands of years old; they didn’t see the 
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massive rocks, the rushing rivers, the great canyons, 
and the snow-capped mountains. Or if they did, it 
was just a trifling incident in their lives. They were 
so anxious to get through it all and put those miles 
behind them. I did not have a big car and a chauf- 
feur, but when I thought of all that I got out of that 
same trip, I felt sorry for that couple—those two 
‘Oy who had gone sight-seeing and had seen so 
ittle.”” 


We have just finished reading Wallace Irwin’s new 
book, “The Days of Her Life’’—a story of San Fran- 
cisco in the gay nineties. We are glad to have read it 
for three reasons; first, because it is a good story well 
told; second, because the scenes are laid in a city we 
love; third, because there are lines in it which we shall 
like to remember—one in particular where Leonard 
Boyd, the writer, says to Emma, “Now you can live 
ona hill. Life doesn’t need to bother you.” 


This June Sunset will reach you just in time to call 
to your attention the fact that during the last week 
of May comes Buddy Poppy Day, a day set apart by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars for reminding us of 
those rows of white crosses in Flanders Field. It 
seems a little thing to buy and wear a poppy on that 
day, but it means much to unfortunate veterans and 
their families to know that the world still remembers. 
SunsET is happy to mention Buddy Poppy Day in its 


pages. 
& 


When we remarked in the April Adios that we should 
like to have a slogan describing the New SunsET, we 
had little idea that so many of you would respond 
with such good suggestions. Here are just a few of 
the many slogans submitted. ‘“‘Sunset—A Gold 
Mine of Help for Western Homemakers’’; ““Sunset— 
the Voice of the West’’; ““Sunset—The Golden Gate 
to Good Gardens and Happy Homes”; and ‘The 
Magazine of All That’s Best in the West.” Can you 
write a better description of this magazine in ten 
words or less? If you can, you still have a chance to 


win the ten-dollar prize as announced on this page 


in the April issue. Whether you write a slogan or 
not, tell us, please, just how you like this June 
SunsET—cover design and all. We really would 
like to have your honest opinion—Tue Epirors. 
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HOME-MAKERS 


will welcome these improvements | 
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A 


stainless 


Fly Spray 


A simpler. 
handier 


Sprayer 





PRAYS for killing flies, mosquitoes and other insects were hailed as the 

ideal remedy—and they are! But yellow stains on walls and curtains 
and the messy trouble of filling old-style hand sprayers has kept sprays 
fom the popularity they really deserve. 











Not so any longer. Shell Fly Spray can be used without any fear of 
staining. 

The sprayer pump doesn’t have to be filled —it simply screws on to a 
full can of spray. You discard the can when it is emptied and screw an- . 1¢ 
other on! Ily Spray ana Sprayer 

Stainless Shell Fly Spray and the improved Shell Sprayer are on sale SHELL FLY SPRAY SHELL SPRAYER 
in your stores—fly time is here—shop for these new products today! a ahnialade screws on to the can 





The cigarette that 


puts a spark of 


pleasure in every 


passing moment. 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








